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A CITY ON A HILL. 


There shall be no Night there! 

Can we forget that Day was loud with 
war, 

And Peace came trembling with the 
first white star? 


There shall be no Tears there! 

Tears flow for happiness too great to 
bear, 

Or lesser griefs that never know despair. 


There shall be no more Sea! 

Shall jasper walls, uniting earth and 
sky, 

To island hearts afford security? 


There shall be no more Pain! 

Joy steps most buoyantly where pain 
has trod: 

What shall precede bliss in the courts 
of God? 


The streets thereof are gold: 

We build a new world on the shattered 
old, 

And underfoot are dearer things than 
gold. 


There shall be no Death there: 

We grow familiar with the slayer’s 
knife: 

Death has become less strange to us 
than Life. 


There shall be no more Sun! 
Master, have pity! shade thy city’s 
light; 
The shadowed valley has impaired our 
sight. 
M. A.C. 
The Westminster Gazette. 


AUDREY. 








Audrey knoweth naught of books 
Naught to captivate the wise; 

But. the soul of goodness looks 
Through the quiet of her eyes. 


She can bake and she can knit, 
Cunningly she wields the broom, 
All her pleasure is to sit 
In a neatly order’d room... . 





A City on a Hill—Any Soldier Son to His Mother. 


Touchstone, shaping a career, 
Shines at each exclusive house: 
“Such a clever man, my dear, 
Tied to—just ‘a country mouse’! 


‘Married ere he dream’d of us 
Ere he knew what gifts he had— 
Strange that fate should yoke him thus, 
And very, very, very sad!’’ 


Touchstone (let them mark it well), 
When the social round is trod 
Bored by dame and denioiselle 
Goes home softly, thanking God. 
T. W. H. Crosland. 


ANY SOLDIER SON TO HIS 
MOTHER. 


If I am taken from this patchwork life 

By some swift outthrust of an unseen 
arm— 

The death that strikes my comrades 
day and night— 

I pray you make of it no cause of tears, 

I beg you grieve not for me overmuch. 

And for your comfort I would pen this 
thought: " 

The joy you had of me in childhood’s 
days 

When in your arms I played or cried or 
prayed 

(Those soft warm arms! 
forget?) 

Will still remain with you when I am 
gone. 

It is so real now, that memory; 

Not death itself can rob you of your 
child. 

The boy I was, the man I grew to be, 

Despite the mother’s tender hopes and 


Can you or I 


fears, 

How distant, how detached and cold 
they seem. 

And so, sweet Mother, here I stand to 
meet 

My fate, this night and any night; but 
still 

Your child, imperishable whilst you 
breathe; 

As in the cradle, so until the end. 


N.G. H. 
The Spectator. 

















Some Economic Lessons of the War. 


SOME ECONOMIC LESSONS OF THE WAR. 


About three-quarters of a century 
ago, a fierce campaign was conducted 
by the liberal and idealistic French 
press of that period against a Minister 
who, in addressing a meeting of elec- 


tors, summed up his whole political ' 


platform in the words: ‘‘Work! Save! 
Get rich!’ I freely admit that, in 
normal times, so materialistic a policy 
responds but poorly to the idealism 
which lies at the heart of all free 
peoples. But the times in which 
we live are not normal, and it will be 
long before they become so. For 
my part, I must say plainly, even at 
the risk of incurring the same oppro- 
brium as did M. Guizot, that, at the 
present moment and at the moment 
when peace is re-established, there 
ean be no duty more imperative, no 
duty more sacred, than that of adding 
to the material prosperity of one’s 
country. 

Particularly do we feel this in 
France. It is our duty towards the 
families who mourn such irreparable 
losses, to lead them back to the cares 


and occupations of everyday life and 


to preparation for the future which 
awaits our country. It is our duty 
to the survivors of those armies to 
whom we owe so much, to find im- 
mediate employment for them on their 
return to civil life. It is a duty each 
one of us owes to his country, to place 
her, as soon as possible, in a position 
to pay off the heavy debts which 
have been contracted for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Finally, it is laid 
upon us as a moral obligation to rally 
the hearts and minds of all to the one 
purpose in pursuit of which it will be 
possible to secure a continuance of 
that national unity which has heen 
evoked by the war. 

The difficulties in our path will be 
numerous and formidable. One need 





be neither economist nor financier to 
understand how deep and lasting must 
be the after effects of such an upheaval 
as that in which we share today. Can 
we believe that the production of 
wealth will be recommended tomorrow 
under the same conditions as in July, 
1914? We, in France, know only too 
well that it cannot. The industries 
of our invaded territories and of 
Belgium have been destroyed; they 
have been systematically plundered 
by the enemy. A long time must elapse, 
vast sums will have to be expended, 
before those once prosperous industrial 


regions can resume their normal ac- . 


tivities, again equipped with the 
machinery of production. 

But let us suppose this first part of 
the task accomplished. We shall still 
require the raw materials of life and 
industry before we can begin to 
manufacture. Let there be no mistake, 
the war has caused a terrible wastage 
of such materials; and, if there are 
some which human activity can re- 
plenish almost at will, there are 
others which must wait upon nature 
itself, and are necessarily limited in 
their output. Such are timber, wool 
and foodstuffs. Thus, in the re- 
establishment of our industries, we 
shall be faced by a difficulty in pro- 
curing certain raw materials, and 
especially in procuring them at a 
reasonable cost. There will be a still 
further difficulty in regard to the supply 
of labor. 

I do not know—and if I did, I could 
not divulge—the number of our work- 
men of all categories who have fallen 
on the field of honor and have thus 
been struck permanently off the roll. 
But in addition to these, who must 
certainly be counted by hundreds :of 
thousands, there are those who have 
been wholly or partially disabled, 
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many of whom will be obliged to seek 


other employment because they have 


lost an arm or a foot or an eye, and are 
thereby precluded from the exercise of 
their former callings. Moreover, those 
who have not been killed, who have 
not been disabled, will come back into 
civil life with a sense of grievance 
which it will not be easy to dispel. 
For after all they have endured, after 
three years of perils and _ sacrifices, 
they will have the right to expect 
special consideration and treatment; 
yet they will find in the factories, 
behind the lines, men and even 
women who, in consequence of the 
great and pressing requirements of 
national defense, have become accus- 
tomed to earning wages appreciably 
larger than the average rate earned 
before the war; and there will un- 
doubtedly be a bitter dispute between 
Management and Labor as to whether 
the war rates of wages are to become 
the minimum of the future scale. 
Thus it is certain that producers 
will have to face heavy disabilities. 
Nor must consumers imagine that the 
peace will bring back the conditions 
which they enjoyed before the war. 
In the first place the incomes of many 
among them will be reduced, partly 
because the concerns in which their 
money is invested have suffered by 
the protraction of hostilities, and also 
because the time will come when the 
expenses of the war have to be paid; 
and, as the State possesses no other 
income than the amount which it 
deducts by taxation from the income 
of its citizens, it is the bulk of the 
citizens who will, in fact, pay the 
expenses of the war, less the proportion 
—I hope a considerable one—which 
we shall compel our enemies. to 


pay. 

At present the people of France do 
not feel this burden, for in this respect 
our policy has differed from that of 
our Allies. 


For over two years we 
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were spending millions on millions 
without the Government demanding a 
single centime of taxes additional to 
those paid before the war. Only at 
the end of 1916 did they at last bring 
themselves to levy additional taxation, 
and then only on a very limited scale. 
But the time will come when the 
debts contracted, both at home and 
abroad, must be paid; and it is the 
French people who will have to pay 
them. Thus the consumer, with his 
diminished income, will most certainly 
not enjoy his former margin of ex- 
penditure; neither expenditure on luxu- 
ries, nor even savings, will be on the 
old scale. 

Finally, the means of distribution 
will be profoundly affected. The 
wastage of shipping—not only in 
France but in all belligerent countries 
—is far beyond all that can be done to 
keep pace with it in repairs and new 
construction, now that the shipyards 
are absorbed by naval requirements. 
The protracted war will leave the 
mercantile marines of all the bellig- 
erents in a_ state of exhaustion. 
Freights will therefore remain high. 
The railways will be in similar case. 
It is only to be expected that they 
will raise their rates, for the price of 
coal and the wages of the workpeople 
have alike risen to such a level that 
they will otherwise no longer be able 
to make ends meet. 

Yet another obstacle to the free 
circulation of wealth will doubtless 
appear in the shape of heavier and 
more extensive tariffs. Till lately 
we have been taught that there were 
free-trade countries and protectionist 
countries, and that the protectionist 
countries were placing obstacles in the 
way of the free exchange of goods by 
the imposition of more or less ar- 
bitrary fiscal dues. But I have no 
hesitation in saying that after the war 
tariffs will be universal. In some cases 
the States which have taken part in 
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the struggle will look to their tariffs 
for the means of alleviating the bur- 
den of direct taxation. Others will 
look to them as the means of pro- 
tecting not only their old-established 
industries, but all those new industries 
which have been created during the 
war and which it is necessary to 
encourage if we are to realize the 
universal desire, manifested even in 
Great Britain, to ensure the economic 
independence of the Entente Powers 
as against the Central Empires, as a 
corollary to the preservation of their 
political independence against a repe- 
tition of the furious and barbarous 
attack of which they have been the 
victims. 

It follows from all these considera- 
tions that we shall find ourselves 
face to face with a new world, a world 
in which the economic interests of the 
producer, of the distributor, of the 
consumer will be completely dis- 
located, will have passed beyond the 
range of the habits, the formulas, the 
systems to which we have been ac- 
customed. They will be in a state of 
anarchy; and anarchy of interestsis war. 


How, then, shall we meet the 
challenge of this new world? What 
are the essential conditions of success 
in the struggle which lies before us? 
A big volume would be needed even to 
suggest solutions of all the problems 
with which we are faced at this 
moment. The economic question, as 
it pr’ ents itself today, touches every 
phase of national life. It touches alike 
the educational system and _ civil 
legislation, the fiscal system and the 
relations of capital and labor. Ail 
that I can do here is to attempt to 
disentangle two or three fundamental 
ideas, two or three guiding principles 
which must be grasped in good time 
if we are to solve the problems pre- 
sented to us. These principles are 
of two kinds: those which affect the 
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eventual treaty of peace, and those 
which relate to internal reforms. 
I will deal first with those which 
relate to the peace. But in order to 
understand rightly what manner of 
peace is required, we must first 
endeavor to understand what the war 
itself is. 

If we can but rid our minds of all 
the side-issues raised by many dis- 
sertations and controversies regarding 
the war, we shall, I think, recognize 
that never has there been a struggle 
more essentially economic, more ex- 
clusively commercial and industrial, 
than that in which we are participat- 
ing today. It was economic in its 
origins, it has been economic in its 
methods, it is economic in its aims 
and ends. 

Its origins! Its needs, in truth, all 
the light-heartedness and optimism 
with which—both in France and in 
Great Britair—we are wont to regard 
the progress of events, to account for 
our not having listened in good time 
to the warnings that came to us 
from Germany herself. It was in 1906 
that Prince Biilow, the predecessor 
of the present Chancellor, stated 
openly in the Reichstag that Ger- 
Mmany’s need of economic expansion 
was such as made war, a general war, 
probable and imminent. And who- 
ever takes the trouble to consider 
what the economic development of 
Germany has been for the last thirty 
or forty years will easily see this for 
himself. Seized by an amazing at- 
tack of megalomania, such as we 
Frenchmen have never known even 
on the morrow of our greatest and 
most brilliant victories, and favored, 
as we shall see presently, by certain 
exceptional elements of production, 
Germany launched out upon a system 
of over-production, which rendered 
new outlets, ever greater and more far- 
reaching, indispensable to the very ex- 
istence of her industries and commerce. 
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It was precisely at the beginning 
of this century that certain States 
which had hitherto shown themselves 
indifferent to the progress of German 
power—I refer to economic power— 
came to the conclusion that this 
attitude of unconcern would end by 
endangering their own power, their 
own industry and commerce. It 
was then, for instance, that King 
Edward and certain British statesmen 
began definitely to remark the in- 
sidious and tenacious economic pene- 
tration of the world markets in general 
and the British market in particular, 
by Germany. In the first years of the 
twentieth century, at the very moment 
when the expansion of German pro- 
duction called for larger and _ still 
larger outlets, countries which had 
hitherto stood by indifferent began 
to pull themselves together and try to 
stem the invasion of German products, 
to such an extent that Germany 
was seized with the fear that her 
whole economic system might go 
down in bankruptcy. At the same 
time she had many reasons to fear an 
internal crisis; for, while her com- 
merce was expanding in an unprec- 
edented manner, the cost of living 
had increased by twice the extent that 
wages had risen. Thus, after ten 
years of such prosperity, the working 
classes were actually less well off than 
before, less able to procure the stand- 
ard of life which they enjoyed at the 
beginning. Germany was, therefore, 
faced with the menace of an internal 
crisis at the very time when the 
restriction of her exports threatened 
to close down her commercial outlets. 
For Germany, war was a necessity, 
an inevitable development of her 
situation. We know in what circum- 
stances it was declared. 


So much for the origins of the war. 
Let us now turn to the means em- 
ployed, and, in so doing, let us leave 
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on one side all those military events 
which stir our blood or excite our 
hatred and confine ourselves to the 
stern economic reality of what has 
taken place. 

What did Germany do in the early 
weeks of the war? She seized the 
most productive regions of Flanders, 
of Belgium, and of Northeastern 
France; she took possession of an 
economic pawn. Why? For two 
reasons. First she knew very well 
that, once she was in possession of 
this pawn, France would run the risk of 
remaining unarmed, of finding herself 
unable to manufacture the munitions 
necessary for a continuance of the 
struggle. Secondly, she desired to 
destroy systematically all the instru- 
ments of production, both in French 
Flanders and in Belgium, so that, 
when peace was re-established, the 
French people would be compelled, 
in the absence of those instruments, 
to permit the free import of German 
products. No secret has been made 
of this intention. It was openly 
proclaimed by the German economic 
associations, in their manifesto of 
May 20, 1915. 

And what have the Allies been able 
to oppose to this policy which is so 
clearly set forth by the German mani- 
festo and by the progress of military 
events? One thing alone, up to the 
present, seems to have had a certain 
effect in Germany—the blockade. Its 
effect is not yet complete, it is not yet 
decisive, but every day it grows 
in significance. The Continental 
Blockade, of which Napoleon dreamed 
as a weapon against Great Brit- 
ain, is now being employed by 
Great Britain herself against the 
enemy of the whole Continent, the 
enemy of the civilized world. 

So much for the methods of the war; 
we have yet to consider its aims. Let 
us see what the Germans themselves 
say on this point. On May 20, 1915, 
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when Germany could still consider 
herself mistress of the military situa- 
tion, the six great German associa- 
tions of manufacturers, agriculturists 
and merchants presented to the Chan- 
cellor a memorandum in which they 
laid down the ends to be pursued in 
the present war—we should say rather, 
the objects for which it was waged. 
I will quote literally what they say 
with regard to the Northeast of 
France and French Flanders: 


All the means of economic power 
existing upon these territories, the 
larger and smaller properties alike, 
will pass into German hands. France 
will receive the proprietors and in- 
demnify them... 


with what is left to her! 
the object of the war. 
contended that this idea appeals 
only to the large employers, the 
speculators, the financiers, the mer- 
chants. Not in the least! If you 
read the German socialist papers, you 
will see that they are as much pre- 
occupied with economic.and industrial 
considerations as the capitalist press. 
A month or two ago, a German 
socialist paper, the ‘“‘Volkszeitung’’ of 
Milhausen, was saying—‘‘Give back 
Alsace-Lorraine? Never!’? Why? For 
the sake of principles? On grounds of 
racial community? Not in the least. 
But because there are iron and potash 
mines in Alsace-Lorraine. 


This, then, is 
But it may be 


We have now seen what are the 
ideas the enemy themselves put for- 
ward as to the origins, the methods 
and the objects of the war. Well, 
just as we replied to the enemy’s 
use of asphyxiating gas by using 
gas ourselves, we owe it to our coun- 
try, to the Allies at large, and to our 
dead to reply to their economic con- 
ceptions by a policy of the same kind.° 
There is not space here even to men- 
tion all the economic questions which 
may come up for consideration in the 


the Moselle. 
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treaty of peace, but there is one which 
overshadows all the rest in its mag- 
nitude, in its historical origins, in the 
means which it assures us of subduing 
our enemy in the future—that is the 
question of iron and coal. No one 
who has studied the literature of the 
subject can fail to realize the imperious 
necessity that is laid upon us to gain 
possession of the whole iron mines of 
Lorraine and, when once we hold 
them, to make sure of the means of 
exploiting them ourselves.* 

It so happens that the raw materials 
of metallurgical production have been 
unevenly distributed by nature on the 
Continent of Europe, inasmuch as the 
deposits of coal and those of iron ore 
are generally at a distance of some 
hundreds of miles from each other. 
This circumstance forms an obstacle 
to cheap production, because the 
coal has to be carried great distances 
to the iron, or the iron to the coal. 
There is one region and one only, 
that lying between the Moselle and 
the Rhine, which is provided at the 
same time with coal and with iron ore— 
with coal in fair though not extraor- 
dinary quantity; with iron in such 
quantity that the Lorraine basin, in- 
cluding both the French districts and 
those annexed in 1871, is the reservoir 
from which, at the present time, the 
whole Continent of Europe may be 
said to draw its iron. 

In 1795, at the Peace of Basel, on 
the eve of the 19th century, France 
possessed both the whole of the iron 
and the whole of the coal comprised 
within the upper angle of the Rhine and 
In 1815, we lost half 
the coal. In 1871 we lost the whole 
of the coal and half the iron. If the 
results of the invasion of 1914 should 

*Both before and after the fallacious offers 
of peace made by Germany on December 
12, 1916, the German press of all shades of 
opinion, political speakers of every party, 

onservatives, members of the Centre, Nation- 
al Liberals, Radicals and Social Democrats 


have incessantly played the same tune and 
manifested the same ambitions. 
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unfortunately be perpetuated, we 
should be totally deprived of both 
coal and iron. 

Now, if we look closely at the 
economic history of Germany during 
the last few years, we shall see that 
her military power and her general 
economic power are alike dependent 
on her metallurgical resources. The 
results achieved during the last thirty 
years by an active government policy, 
backed by a people who believed in 
themselves and in their future, have 
been really extraordinary. In 1880, 
the German metallurgical output was 
only one-third that of Great Britain. 
In 1912, thirty-two years later, the 
German output exceeded the British 
by two-thirds. During the same 
period the United States increased 
their output by 800 per cent; Germany 
increased hers by 600 per cent; and, 
if she were to remain in possession 
of the basin of Briey, America too 
would be faced by the Germanic peril, 
for Germany would be incontestably 
the first metallurgical Power in the 
world. Before July 31, 1914, she con- 
trolled a little less than one-half of 
the total European output. If she 
were to retain Belgium and the north- 
eastern districts of France, she would 
dispose of two-thirds of the whole. 

Of this I am profoundly convinced; 
if we do not succeed in crushing the 
metallurgic strength of Germany, we 
shall not crush the German military 
power. The attempt to do this by 
limiting armaments has failed in the 
past. Napoleon, after Jéna, when 
he was master of almost the whole of 
Europe, excepting Great Britain and 
Russia, imagined that he could keep 
Prussia quiet by limiting her maxi- 
mum military force to 40,000 men. 
He did not foresee—it was perhaps 
impossible for him to do so—that this 
very limitation would be the founda- 
tion of the military system in Germany 
out of which the present war has 
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sprung. It was because they were 
only allowed to maintain a standing 
force of 40,000 men that the Germans 
invented the universal short-service 
system of military training, which 
has brought under the colors millions 
of men, and has given them the power 
to throw into the present struggle 
such masses of reservists as had never 
been seen before. Whatever clauses 
the treaty of peace may contain, 
whatever safeguards may be provided, 
all will be in vain unless the claws 
by which* we have been torn are 
pared; unless, that is to say, the 
enemy is deprived of the iron mines 
and, if need be, the coal mines, which 
have been instrumental in arming 
the scientific barbarity with which 
we have had to deal. 

It is perfectly true that, in the 
normal condition of economic equilib- 
rium, products which are comple- 
mentary to each other, one of which 
is indispensable to the industrial 
employment of the other, have a 
natural tendency to come together, 
and that political frontiers impose no 
insuperable obstacle to this process. 
This was the case to a marked degree 
with the minerals of Lorraine and the 
coal of Rhenish Prussia before the war. 
The exchanges of mineral products 
were numerous and important; and 
there was a certain amount of inter- 
change of capital and directorate 
between many enterprises. Still, even 
from this point of view, the ownership 
of mineral deposits by one or the 
other of two neighboring States is no 
matter of indifference to the political 
and military security of the State in 
question. Every one knows that the 
outbreak of hostilities is always pre- 
ceded by a period of tension, more 
or less prolonged, during which ad- 
‘ministrative measures skilfully de- 
signed by the future aggressor may 
grievously impede, or even suspend 
altogether, productive activities and 
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consequently preparation for war by 
the other party, Let me give a single 
illustration of the part which the 
political control of mining districts 
may play in determining military 
strength. In November, 1914, when 
the Germans were in occupation of 
the basin of Briey and the industrial 
regions of the North and East, we in 
France were deprived of more than 
three-quarters of our blast-furnaces 
and consequently of our usual pro- 
duction of steel and iron. If Great 
Britain had not been able to assure 
to us the freedom of the seas, we could 
not have continued the _ struggle; 
we must have capitulated through 
sheer lack of armaments. If these 
districts were to pass permanently 
under German control, Germany could 
deprive us of the material necessary 
to our security if she contemplated 
aggression, without firing a shot. 
But the question is much wider and 
more general than this: it is the 
question whether the duty of the 
Allies is not to direct their political 
actions towards such a control of 
natural agencies as will serve, in the 
fullest possible measure, the interests 


of peace and of humanity. We have- 


seen that the almost incredible develop- 
ment of German metallurgical power 
is the basis alike of the Empire’s 
economic prosperity and its military 
strength. Not only has it furnished 
to Germany, with exceptional ease, 
industrial equipment such as _ steel 
rails, structural girders, steel plates 
for shipbuilding, ete.; not only has it 
given her, thanks to the policy of 
“dumping,’”’ an abundance of heavy 
cargoes for the mercantile marine 
even during periods of slack trade; 
but it has permitted her to accumu- 
late an enormous mass of war material 
and munitions which for several months 
was on the point of giving to the 
German armies a decisive superiority 
over the combination of their enemies. 
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To dream either of ‘crushing Prus- 
sian militarism,’”’ or of defending the 
Allies against a recurrence of the 
economic cancer of Central Europe, 
while leaving in existence the metallur- 
gical situation previous to the war, 
is the purest folly. If this were done, 
but’ few years would elapse before 
a new world-crisis would break out in 
circumstances similar to those of 
August, 1914, and with even greater 
danger to human freedom. 

It must not be supposed that this 
is a purely French conception. Our 
duty and our interests are clearly set 
forth by the manifesto of the German 
Associations, already quoted. This 
manifesto states in the plainest terms 
that, if Germany had not taken 
possession of the mines in Lorraine, 
she would not have had sufficient 
metal available for the manufacture 
of the shells which are being hurled 
at the Allied armies today. It states 
specifically that since the month of 
December, 1914, 60 to 80 per cent of 
the iron and steel employed in the 
manufacture of these shells has been 
obtained from mines situated in the 
geological basin of Lorraine, from 
Thionville to Briey. And when the 
authors of this manifesto turn to a 
consideration of the future and de- 
mand that these mines should be 
left under German domination, this 
is the reason which they give—that 
iron and coal give a nation the mastery 
of the world. 

Indeed, we may read in this docu- 
ment an exquisite expression of the 
touching candor, or rather the extraor- 
dinary cynicism, so often to be 
found in the writings of German 
professors themselves. The enemy 


must be weakened economically, say 
these good souls, because ‘‘we can no 
longer find any security in treaties 
which, when opportunity is offered, 
will be trodden under foot.” 
then, are they to do? 


What, 
They are to 
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make sure of the iron mines. They 
are to make sure of the coai mines. 
For here are ‘‘decisive means of 
political influence,’”? worth more than 
“scraps of paper.’’ It is not only a 
case of the actual enemy: ‘Neutral 
industrial States are obliged to obey 
whichever of the _ belligerents can 
assure their coal supply.” What 
more is wanted?* 

The existence of these designs on the 
part of our enemies imposes on us 
Frenchmen and on our Allies the 
necessity of giving full weight to the 
same considerations. But it must 
not, therefore, be imagined that we 
are secretly nursing the idea of ter- 
ritorial expansion, that we desire to 
launch out once more upon that 
policy of conquest which has done 
us so much harm in the past, when we 
have allowed ourselves to be misled 
by dreams of glory and _ universal 
domination, only to be rudely awak- 
ened in the end. It must not be 
assumed that we, in our turn, desire 
to annex, against their will, people 
to whom French rule would be re- 
pugnant. We have no wish to create 
on our own frontier such a center of 
unrest as Alsace-Lorraine has con- 
stituted for forty-five years on the 
flank of the German Empire. What we 
have in mind is something very 
different. 

It is true that we need iron, and 
not only we Frenchmen but our 
Allies. The whole civilized world, 
which stands behind us in this great 
struggle, needs iron, in order to pro- 
vide security against a recurrence of 
that aggression of which we have 
been the victims. Equally, we need 
coal, in order that we may make use 
of the iron. As has been happily said 


by M. Driault, ‘‘After having seen 


*For the technical treatment of this subject, 
see especially Engerand, ‘‘Les_ Frontiéres 
lorraines et la force allemande,”’ Perrin, 1916; 
Driault & Scheffer, ‘‘La Republique et le 
Rhin, le robléme_ economique,”’ Tenin, 
: Ifassa, ‘‘Le Fer et le Charbon lor- 
rains,’’ Belin, 1916. 
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what use Germany has made of the 
iron-mines, it is for this war to restore 
them to France, in order that France 
may turn them to better use.” We 
need coal, then, in order to work the 
iron ourselves; and, if all that coal 
is not to be found in the basin of the 
Sarre, it may perhaps be necessary 
to fetch it from somewhere else, even 
from Westphalia. But that does 
not mean in the least that we should 
occupy Westphalia and the whole 
left bank of the Rhine. 

There are many eminent scholars 
in Germany who can always discover, 
when necessary, some legal color or 
historical precedent to justify German 
acts. Let us, for once, look a little 
at the world’s history for ourselves. 
It was chiefly for the benefit of Hol- 
land that a cordon of ‘‘barrier for- 
tresses’? was established in 1713, to 
protect her from French aggression. 
Very well; let us also establish a 
“barrier.’”” It was primarily for secur- 
ity against France that the neutrality 
of Belgium and Luxemburg was guar- 
anteed. Very well, let us also demand 
guarantees of neutralized territory. 
And in so doing, let us not forget 
that Germany took care to compel 
Luxemburg to join the German Zoll- 
verein, and that she did not neglect to 
obtain possession of her railways, 
which were used—we all know for 
what purpose—in the first days of 
August, 1914. Here, then, are pre- 
cedents. Here are lessons for us. 
We do but follow tradition, we are 
strict conservatives, in demanding 
that the same precautions shall be 
taken against Germany as Germany 
has taken against us. We ask for 
barrier fortresses along the Rhine. 
We ask for the neutralization of those 
districts which are unwilling to be- 
come Belgian or French. But we ask 
also for the economic control of those 
territories, because that is indispen- 
sable to our national life, and is the 
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only real guarantee for a long and 
fruitful international peace. For that 
matter, it will at most be only a 
partial compensation for the enormous 
losses inflicted on us by the war and the 
invasion. 

We shall, indeed, have an obvious 
opportunity, without any violation of 
accepted rights, to effect a radical 
redistribution of metallurgical power. 
It will be long before Germany can 
pay off the heavy debt of reparation 
into which she has plunged herself by 
her unjustifiable aggression and her 
continual barbarity. It is in accord- 
ance with old-established international 
law—the precedent of 1871 is there to 
prove it—that, in so far as she shall 
not have discharged her debt, she shall 
furnish territorial and other security 
therefor. The official pledges—state- 
owned mines and railways, customs, 
ete.—will certainly be insufficient. 
And just as we can and should think 
out, in this connection, the organiza- 
tion of an Allied control over the 
working of the great German ports 
and German commerce, so we can 
and should conceive also of the ex- 
ploitation of the mining districts of 
Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia. The 
whole of Lorraine, with its annex 
the basin of the Sarre, will have passed 
ex hypothesit to France. Here will 
be an opportunity of superintending 
the destination and employment of 
the coal which is extracted and the 
iron which is worked in such enormous 
quantities in these districts; we can 
prevent their being employed in the 
preparation of new wars or to facili- 
tate the export of cther products of 
German industry; we shall have 
legal international power to re- 
store them to exclusively peaceful 
uses. 

In this way we shall be leading up, 
through a period which must neces- 
sarily be very lengthy, towards that 
permanent solution which alone can 
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protect Europe effectively against a: 
return of the disaster from which she 
is suffering today. While leaving the 
inhabitants of these districts in full 
enjoyment of political and adminis- 
trative autonomy—for no one of the 
Western Allies dreams of imposing on 
them an enforced subjection—they 
must be made the economic rampart of 
the West against Central Europe, as 
Luxemburg was made by Germany, 
after Sadowa, a rampart against 
France. They must be compelled to 
enter the economic system of the 
Allies. We must continue to control the 
exploitation of their minerals and the 
destination of their manufactured prod- 
ucts in the interests of humanity at 
large, neutrals as well as Allies, in- 
stead of abandoning the material 
profits and political strength which 
can -be drawn from them to the 
“bandit Powers.’’ If the Govern- 
ments and diplomatists of the Allies 
are not capable of realizing, at the 
moment when peace is concluded, 
these fundamental facts of the situa- 
tion, it will not be long before their 
eyes are opened by the march of 
events. It will not be long before they 
realize that, in reasoning and acting 
otherwise, they have been the dupe of 
philosophical, legal and literary con- 
ceptions belonging to another age 
than that in which we live. 


Having dealt at some length with 
the matters which, as it seems to me, 
it is essential to include in the treaty 
of peace, I should like to say a few 
words on certain internal reforms 
which it will be necessary to make 
both in France and in Great Britain, 
in order that we may rise to the 
height demanded by the situation 
which we shall have to face. 

Let us not deceive ourselves; we 
have to struggle, first of all, against 
an inveterate tendency of both the 
French and the British mind, that is to 
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say an excessive individualism. Both 
we and you are jealous, immensely 
jealous, of our independence, of our 
privacy, of our freedom; so jealous 
that we sometimes allow a_ useful 
enterprise to fail, if it is set on foot by 
others than ourselves, rather than 
co-operate to make it a success. It is 
hardly necessary to insist on this point. 
A little reflection will bring it home 
to each one of us; and fortunately 
there are signs of an awakening. 
Already some of our industries, and 
perhaps more of yours, have begun to 
act on a recognition of the fact that 
the future will necessarily belong to 
large enterprises, to large associations. 
It must belong to them because, on 
the one hand, it is necessary to reduce 
the cost of production, and, on the 
other hand, if we are to compete 
successfully in foreign markets, -it is 
absolutely necessary, in order to take 
advantage of the incontestable superi- 
ority of our products, that our pene- 
tration of these markets should be 
organized and systematic. 

A noteworthy example of this ten- 
dency in France is the fusion of the 
co-operative dairies of the region of 
Charente and Poitou, the result of 
which has been that, whereas twenty 
years ago they were making a butter 
that would not keep for twenty-four 
hours, their products now rank im- 
mediately after Normandy butter both 
on the Paris and the export markets. 
We have established satisfactory or- 
ganizations for chinaware and many 
other products; and similar organiza- 
tions are at this moment in process of 
formation in the dye industry and 
the manufacture of railway material. 
In these industries great and power- 
ful groupings are coming into existence, 
representing, in each case, almost the 
whole of the enterprises concerned. 
I hope that we shall continue on these 
lines—not on the lines of the Prussian 
cartels, nor in the direction of State 
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enterprise, of which I am no advocate, 
because the State is absolutely in- 
capable of that spirit of decision 
which is essential to commerce— 
but on the line of spontaneous group- 
ings which secure the best practical 
conditions of production and unity of 
commercial representation. 

How great, in France, at least, are 
the obstacles opposed to such progress 
by the inertia of tradition and the 
mutual jealousies arising from a sys- 
tem of unrestricted competition may 
be seen from a recent unhappy instance. 
During the last weeks of 1916, M. 
Meline, then Minister of Agriculture, 
who was rightly concerned at the 
scarcity of manual labor arising from 
the war, set up a Commission to 
investigate the best means of extend- 
ing the use of agricultural machinery. 
That Commission did not dare to 
recommend to the Government the 
immediate purchase of machines from 
French manufacturers, for fear that 
some amongst them might be favored 
at the expense of others. The result 
was what might have been anticipated. 
The need was urgent and it soon be- 
came necessary to buy the machines 
abroad. 

In striking contrast to this excess 
of individualism is the growth of 
economic organization in Germany, 
which was so remarkable before the 
war and which is today receiving still 
further extensions. As always, the 
first object kept in view is the prepara- 
tion for war. If there are any who 
doubt the imperious necessity which 
is laid upon the Allies to adopt an 
adequate commercial organization, 
they would do well to ponder the 
conceptions of Herr Walther Rathe- 
nau, a Director of the Allgemeine 
Electricitatsgesellschaft and of the 
Imperial Department for Raw Materi- 
als, as reprinted in the ‘‘T’emps’’ of 
December 24, 1916. The basis of 
Herr Rathenau’s argument is the 
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necessity of developing a “service 
of raw materials’ (Rohstoffabteilung) 
which shall become the nucleus of an 
“Economic General Staff.’’ Herr 
Rathenau candidly admits that he 
would like to call it, not ‘the service 
of raw materials,’’ but ‘‘the service of 
war economics’ (Kriegswirthschafts- 
abteilung). He is concerned that 
Germany should never again find her- 
self ‘‘insufficiently prepared’’ for war. 
‘“‘All the future years of peace should 
be employed in this preparation, and 
that to the full height of our capacity.” 
For the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose he has three principal measures 
to propose: first, the construction and 
maintenance of enormous stores, under 
Government supervision; secondly, an 
official statistical research into the 
whole resources of the Empire; thirdly, 
the preparation of a general plan of 
“economic mobilization,’ to be recast 
from time to time, according to 
circumstances. 

Herr Rathenau works out this idea 
of economic mobilization in some 
detail. He calls for the preparation 
of ‘‘marching orders’? in some such 
form as the following: 


On the second day of mobilization, 
you will go to such and such a house 
in the Behrenstrasse; there you will 
assume the directorship of such and 
such an economic war association 
which will at once be formed and the 
rules of which will be given to you. It 
will be for you to supervise the for- 
mation of this association, and to set 
up the various committees connected 
with it. 


The same thing is to take place in 
the case of machine factories and other 
industrial enterprises. They too are 
to receive their instructions: 


On the third day of mobilization 
you are to give up such and such a 
part of your factory; such and such 
a machine is to be placed at our dis- 
posal. At the same time you will 
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receive an order for so many articles 
of such and such a kind. 

Everything concerning the alloca- 
tion of labor, including the question 
of exemption from military service, 
must be decided in time of peace. 
At the same time a political-commer- 
cial department is to be engaged in the 
conclusion of agreements with neutral 
countries and the formation of or- 
ganizations in those countries in 
order to thwart ‘‘violations by 
enemy countries of the laws re- 
lating to exports.’ Special bureaus 
are also to be set up permanently 
for the purpose of centralizing imports 
and exports during the war and 
maintaining the rate of exchange. 
Finally, Herr Rathenau sagely re- 
marks: ‘“‘The question of after-war 
legislation will require very special 
attention, and I suppose that an 
Economic General Staff will be set 
up for the purpose of concerning itself 
actively in this field also.”’ 

In the face of such preparations, 
and with such motives, on the part 
of the enemy, it surely behooves the 
Allies also to set aside everything 
which hinders the organization of 
their economic resources. In order 
that we may do this to the best ad- 
vantage the consumer as well as the 
producer must be willing to co-operate. 
I know the attraction of cheapness; I 
know the satisfaction of ‘beating 
down” the price of a purchase. But 
there is no more absurd mistake which 
the consumer can make. To pay for 
any article what it is fairly worth 
is to take out an insurance against 


ever having to pay too much for it. 


We in France should have suffered 
less from the economic consequences 
of the war—and I suspect it is the 
same with you—if both our Govern- 
ment and our people had not helped 
to kill a number of our industries 
by permitting cheaper foreign products 
to oust them from our markets. 
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There is another matter which 
concerns us most closely, but which 
may have some lessons for our Allies, 
and that is the necessity to clear our 
minds of the spirit of petty economy. 
At the present time a debate is going 
on which seems to me to illustrate 
only too well the French attitude to 
business affairs. In December, 1914, 
the Government decided, and rightly, 
that the losses suffered by the invaded 
districts should be borne by the 
nation as a whole. We cannot yet 
estimate the amount of these losses, 
but I know that for Lille, Roubaix 
and Tourcoing alone they are reck- 
oned at 900,000,000 frances. This is 
not only a matter of sentiment, 
though sentiment counts for much 
in this connection. It is obvious that 
the restoration of industry in these 
regions will be a most important 
means of alleviating the burden im- 
posed by the re-establishment of the 
economic equilibrium. It is to our 
interest therefore to give generously 
and to give quickly. Yet what do we 
find? A fairly satisfactory settlement 
has been arrived at with regard to the 
reconstruction and re-equipment of 
the factories, but for over eighteen 
months a discussion has been raging 
on the question of raw materials. 
In Roubaix alone the Germans have 
seized raw wool to the value of 300,000,- 
000 francs. The Government has 
offered to the manufacturers the 
value of the wool at the date when 
it was seized. The manufacturers 
reply: ‘‘Yes, but that three hundred 
millions’ 
cost six hundred millions. If you give 
us only three hundred millions, we 
shall have to restart our industry 
with only half the raw material we 
possessed in 1914. Our production 
will be fifty per cent less and. we shall 
only be able to employ half the num- 
ber of workpeople.’’ And no agreement 
has yet been reached. 


worth of wool would now. 
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This is, as one of our great northern 
manufacturers has called it, ‘‘a policy 
of drop by drop.’”’ At the Paris 
Conference on June 17, 1916, our 
Allies proclaimed their willingness to 
share the cost of restoring the invaded 
districts, so as to revive their impaired 
economic powers. And now, when 
Great Britain, Russia and Italy declare 
themselves ready to share the burden 
with France and Belgium, the French 
Government is saying, ‘“‘There is no 
need for us to take all that you offer 
us. We are so much afraid of giving 
one penny too much to one of the war 
victims.”” It is not in such a spirit 
of petty bargaining that the difficul- 
ties before us can be _ successfully 
encountered. 

Short as is this sketch of future 
requirements, I hope I have made it 
clear that at the present moment 
there is no task more urgent, more 
acute, and I should like to add, none 
nobler, than that of devoting ourselves 
to the economic restoration of our 
country. But to fulfil this task we 
need to be deeply impressed with 
one fundamental necessity—the neces- 
sity of excluding, from our considera- 
tion of the economic problems of the 
future, the spirit of routine to which 
we were accustomed before the war. 
At this very moment, when the 
Socialists themselves begin to see that 
they have been the dupes of German 
Socialism and resign themselves little 
by little to the limitation of their 
international relations to those with 
comrades in the Allied countries, at 
the moment when the Allied Govern- 
ments proclaim it to be a fundamental 
necessity for liberal Europe to develop 
a sort of economic federation with 
protectionist tendencies in order to 
protect itself against militarist Europe, 
there are, I am sorry to say, French- 
men who dream of resuming, on the 
morrow of the war, their accustomed 
little trade, buying from the same 
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people, selling to the same clients. 

Let them beware! Should they persist 

in attempting to tread again the old 
The Quarterly Review. 
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tracks they will surely suffer na- 
tional excommunication, and will find 
themselves ordered off the soil of France. 


André Lebon. 





THE REVIVAL OF THE ARAB NATION. 


Great events crowd upon us so 
thickly in these days that we are apt 
to miss their full significance at the 
moment. It is for this reason, I 
suppose, that our operations in Meso- 
potamia and Palestine, with all they 
involve and portend, have attracted 
comparatively little attention in this 
country. Military experts and minis- 
ters have gone out of their way to 
insist that Turkey-in-Asia is, after all, 
only a side issue, and that we must be 
careful not to make too much of Sir 
Stanley Maude’s brilliant achievement. 
One member of the Government in a 
public speech referred to the subject 
mainly, as it would seem, to impress 
upon his hearers that ‘‘it is a damned 
long way from Bagdad to Berlin.”’ 

It is; and no doubt we shall not 
crush the Prussian autocracy or choke 
the U-boats by victories upon the 
Tigris. Nevertheless, the advance of 
Maude’s army up that river is much 
more than a mere local success. For 
my part, I believe that when the 
history of the world-war is written, 
with due regard to perspective, the 
Asiatic campaign will be deemed little 
inferior in importance to any other 
episode of the memorable spring of 
1917. The Revolution in Russia, the 
German retirement from the Somme 
and the Aisne, the declaration of war 
by the United States, the coming of 
China into line with the Western 
Alliance—all these are world-shaking 
events. But so also is the expulsion 
of the Turk from the old capital of the 
Caliphs. For what it signifies is no 
less than the new birth of a nation; 
it implies the emancipation of a people 


who once created great empires, who 
gave the light of religion to Asia, and 
that of learning and science to Europe. 


The Arab race, long weakened, 
disinherited, and degraded by its 
political divisions and the _ brutal 


tyranny of the Turanian barbarians, 
is coming into touch with Western 
civilization again after centuries of 
isolation and neglect. And when this 
union is consummated great results 
may be expected to ensue. For the 
Arab intellect in the past has shown 
itself singularly responsive to external 
influences, and able to draw the best 
elements from any alien culture with 
which it is in close contact. From 
the Turk, indeed, it has gained nothing, 
for the Turk had no culture worthy 
of the name, and never attained ex- 
cellence save in war and government, 
chiefly by forcible methods, and by 
arts he did not care to impart to his 
subject populations. But Persia, 
Greece, Rome, Byzantium, and Latin 
Christianity taught the Arabs much, 
and they proved themselves apt pupils. 

‘When they met Rome they pro- 
duced Palmyra; when they met By- 
zantium they produced the brilliant 
Ommeyad civilization; when they ab- 
sorbed Sassanian culture they pro- 
duced Bagdad; when they invaded 
Spain they produced Cordova.’’* They 
built great cities as well as great 
States, so that the wastes of Irak, 
Mesopotamia, and the Syrian desert 
are strewn with the imposing remains 


of their temples, their palaces, their 


*These words are taken from a brilliant and 
interesting article in The Times of February 
20th, 1917, by a writer who is described, with 
evident justice, as ‘‘a distinguished authority 
on Oriental affairs.’’ 
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theatres, their monumental tombs, 
their castles, their courts of justice, 
the ruins and remnants of a civiliza- 
tion that was for long the most elabo- 
rate and finished in all that part of the 
globe which lies between the Atlan- 
tic Ocean and the river-plains of 
China. 

The history of the Arab Caliphate 
has never been adequately written for 
English readers, and its importance 
has been forgotten or ignored. Few 
of us remember that the Arabian 
Empire was in extent hardly less than 
that of Rome at its greatest expansion, 
and that it lasted longer than the 
realm of the Western Cesars. For 
more than six centuries Arab sovereigns 
ruled over Nearer Asia, Northern 
Africa, and no inconsiderable portion 
of Europe, from the Upper Nile to the 
Black Sea and from the Persian 
Gulf to the Pyrenees. The Ommeyad, 
Abbasid, and Fatimite Caliphs were 
lords of Egypt, Tripoli, of Morocco 
and Spain, of Syria and Cilicia, of 
Iran and Khorassan; and if they had 
composed their dynastic quarrels, and 
kept their rebellious satraps and 
emirs in order, they might have 
mastered Italy and France as well, 
turned St. Peter’s into a mosque, and 
set Moslem doctors to expound the 
Koran at Oxford. 

They had their share of the vices 
and weaknesses of Oriental despotisms, 
and they fell victims at last to the 
barbarian mercenaries whose swords 
they hired. But they also revealed 
qualities which never have been so 
favorably exhibited by other Eastern 
governments. Where they conquered 
they knew how to establish a settled 
‘administration which did not rest 
entirely upon military power; they 
fostered agriculture, trade, manu- 
factures, irrigation; they had good 


laws and good judges; they showed a 
high respect for art, learning, litera- 
ture, science, and philosophy. 


They 
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were the inheritors of that ancient 
Semitic civilization, older than Chris- 
tianity or Mohammedanism, older 
even than Rome and Greece, which, 
with its Hellenic and Iranian tincture, 
seemed at one time destined to prevail 
all round the Mediterranean lands 
and far beyond them. 

Compared with the children of 
Ishmael the Mongol and Tartar raid- 
ers from the steppes are late-comers 
and interlopers in Southwestern Asia. 
In Anatolia and Cappadocia, until 
comparatively recent times, the rule 
of the Turks was at least tolerable; 
but in the Arab countries they have 
never been anything but plunderers 
and armed despots, who have turned 
some of the most potentially fertile 
regions of the earth into a wilderness, 
and left to desolation and decay the 
sites of some of its most famous cities. 
The cradle of the human race, the 
lands of the Assyrians, the Chal- 
deans, the Pheenicians, the Israelites, 
the great river deltas, the sun-kissed 
shores of the Red Sea, and the Eastern 
Mediterranean belong by every moral 
and historic right to the Semitic 
peoples. With them Islam was a 
religion that made for culture, com- 
merce, and prosperity before all these 
were strangled by the hands of Mon- 
gol and Turanian conquerors. And 
as the result of this great war, which 
was intended to rivet upon Western 
Asia a militarism as deadening as that 
of the Sultan, and more formidable, 
Arabia will be released and revivified. 
Semitic Islam has revolted from the 
alien tyranny of Constantinople; an 
Arab king is installed at the seats of 
the Prophet; British arms are driving 
the Osmanli from Mesopotamia and 
Syria; and Arabian freedom is to be 
restored under British protection. It 
is something more than the dream of 
the Berlin financiers and _ railway 
promoters that the Anglo-Indian troops 
have shattered. They have opened 
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a new chapter in world-history, or 
turned back to an old one. 

The importance of our successes in 
this region is quite understood by 
Turkey’s Teutonic patrons, who recog- 
nize that their clients have sustained 
most disastrous reverses. Major Mo- 
raht* finds himself compelled to admire 
the energy and skill with which the 
Anglo-Indian army has been directed. 


Bonar Law in the House of Commons 
not unfairly pointed out that the 
capture of Bagdad was the result 
of a series of brilliant operations by 
British and Indian troops. The Eng- 
lish have with their usual stubborn- 
ness set themselves to restore the 
prestige which they had lost in Irak, 
and taken the means to do so from their 
remote base in India and their nearer 
one on the Persian Gulf... . It will 
not be explained till later why the 
Turkish Staff was not able to concen- 
trate their strength on threatened 
Bagdad. Any criticism is super- 
fluous at a time when we do not know 
all the details. But this much is 
already clear—that the operations of 
the English were carried out with 
particular energy. We have no reason 
to doubt Bonar Law’s words, as they 
are proved by the success attained 
there. He said in the House of 
Commons that the Turks were vigor- 
ously pursued by the English, and that 
a large number of prisoners and war 
material had fallen into English hands. 
It is true that the Turks did not 
abandon their positions without fight- 
ing, but the English, nevertheless, 
succeeded in winning the very dif- 
ficult passage over the Diala east of 
Bagdad. Apparently the Indian 
cavalry, which is being used as mounted 
infantry, has proved particularly useful 
in this region. .. . The English had 
two objects to fulfil—to restore their 
prestige in the East and to secure 
the petroleum wells in Persia and 
Mesopotamia. They have attained 
both objects, and although the war in 
Mesopotamia is not yet decided, we 


*In the Berliner Tageblatt, March 16th. 
Livine Aas, Vou. VIII, No. 378. 
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must, if only in the interests of our 
Ally, earnestly hope that it will soon 
be possible to transform the situation 
in the East. We are also thinking of 
the danger which threatens our Turkish 
Ally in Syria if the English further 
extend their Al-Arish-Suez front into 
Palestine. Nor are we forgetting 
the political pressure which Great 
Britain is exerting on the more or less 
independent Arab chiefs. Now that 
the whole of Irak is in English hands, 
the sphere of influence of the Turks 
is considerably diminished. In spite 
of all assertions to the contrary, and 
in spite of all internal troubles, England 
still holds firm sway in Egypt, and 
her eyes are now looking towards the 
west coast of Arabia—the Hedjaz 
railway and the holy places. 


Sir Stanley Maude’s well-conceived 
and admirably written proclamation 
to the people of the Bagdad Vilayet 
will take rank as an historic document 
scarcely less memorable than the 
abdication manifesto of Tsar Nicholas 
II. It is the Charter of Freedom for 
the Arabic race. ‘‘Our armies,’’ says 
the British commander, ‘‘do not come 
into your lands as conquerors or 
enemies, but as_ liberators.”’ He 
recalls the glories of Bagdad during 
the centuries when it was the capital 
of the Abbasid Caliphs. For a part 
of that time it was the most famous 
city of the world, with its two millions 
of inhabitants, its palaces, its gardens, 
its teeming warehouses and _ busy 
factories, its colleges and libraries, its 
poets and philosophers and mathe- 
maticians. In the days of Harunal- 
Rashid, and for two hundred years 
afterwards, Bagdad was to London 
and Paris what London and Paris are 
today to Sofia and Serajevo. 


“The Bagdad of Harun-al-Rashid,”’ 
says the writer already quoted, ‘‘was 
not a disorderly agglomeration of tor- 
tuous streets, picturesque ruins, point- 
ed arches, slender minarets, ragged 
awnings, and crumbling walls. It 
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was built on a rigid system with broad 
avenues, named and ordered quarters, 
solid and _ businesslike Government 
offices, square towers, and massive 
walls. It was not inhabited by a 
squalid and ragged population, sunken 
in disease and poverty, but was an 
orderly capital with a perfect police 
system, regular cantonments of troops, 
colleges, observatories, exchanges, law 
courts, hospitals, poor-houses, public 
baths, trade unions, and guilds. There 
was society in Bagdad; wits and 
.poets, philosophers and statesmen, 
lexicographers, learned doctors and 
metaphysicians met and conversed in 
schools and assemblies. Through the 
pages of the old chroniclers one gets 
small glimpses of that extraordinary 
and elaborate world which pivoted on 
Bagdad, for Bagdad was ‘not an 
oasis in the wilderness; Damascus, 
Kirkisiya, Ragga, Mosul, Ras-ul-Ain, 
Erbil, and scores more great cities 
surrounded it. Now many of them 
are marked by mere undulations in the 
soil. 

Such was the Arab world which 
pushed forth armies to farthest Turk- 
estan, and had, before the building of 
Bagdad, stretched out its advance 
guards beyond the Pyrenees. And 
be it said, though the Arabs were con- 
querors, yet were they not destroyed. 
So long as the lordship of Islam was in 
Arab hands, intellect, architecture, 
and commerce flourished. Frequently 
oppressors, often tyrants, the pro- 
vincial Governors of the Arab Caliphs 
hardly ever left a province without 
adding’ to it some monument or 
institution. 


Bagdad under the Abbasids was 
not only the center of a great organized 
empire, but it was also the seat of the 
finest culture of the time—a culture 
that taught Europe astronomy, alge- 
bra, chemistry, medicine, and treasured 
the wisdom of the-Greeks through the 
Dark Ages. While Christendom was 
slowly struggling out of the chaos of 
barbarism and tribal war, Arabian 


artists were decorating the jeweled 
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halls of Granada and Cordova, Ara- 
bian scholars were writing commen- 
taries on Aristotle, Arabian crafts- 
men were weaving the exquisite 
fabrics which no Western hands could 
make. Those were the great days of 
Islam, when it seemed as if Islam 
rather than Christianity would pass 
down to later ages the civilization the 
ancient world has left behind in its 
fall. 


And then the destroyers from the 
North swept out the Arab Caliphate 
in blood and fire. ‘Since the days of 
Halaka,’’ writes Sir Stanley Maude, 
in words that will awake an echo in the 
hearts of educated Moslems, ‘‘your 
city and your lands have been subject 
to the tyranny of strangers, your 
palaces have fallen into ruins, your 
gardens have sunk in desolation, and 
your forefathers and yourselves have 
groaned in bondage.”’ It is truly said. 
Halaka or Hulagu, the grandson of 
Genghiz Khan, at the head of a great 
Mongol army, captured Bagdad, in 
1258, slew Mostasim, the last of the 
Abbasid Caliphs with most of his 
family, sacked the city, burned many 
of the palaces and public buildings, and 
killed a large number of the inhabi- 
tants. Forty-three years later the 
city was again sacked, with horrible 
bloodshed and massacre, by Timur. 
Under the Tartars and the Ottoman 
Turks, their successors, the glory of 
Bagdad passed away, its population 
dwindled, and its trade decayed, only 
to be in some small degree revived 
when English steamers began to 
navigate the Tigris in the nineteenth 
century. The ancient wealth of Meso- 
potamia depended upon a system of 
irrigation as elaborate and life-giving 
as that of the Nile Valley itself. The 
Mongols wrecked the canals and dams 
and sluices which had been kept in 
order for three thousand years, and 
the country fell back to marsh and 
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swamp, or to parched and barren 
waste, withering under the pitiless 
sun. 

The Arabs, never wholly subdued, 
but plundered and oppressed so far 
as the process could be performed with 
safety, were dispersed, divided, and 
incited to internecine quarrels by their 
Turkish masters. Some went back to 
the nomadic life of the desert; some 
sought an outlet for their enterprise 
and commercial instinets in Africa. 
In Nejd the tribesmen returned to the 
old clannish isolation, suspicious of one 
another, fiercely hostile to all strangers. 
In Lower Mesopotamia the failure of 
agriculture and the neglect of irriga- 
tion have ruined the land that once 
bloomed like a garden—the Garden of 
Eden—and changed the local Arab 
“from a prosperous husbandman into 
an amphibious predatory savage.’ 
In Palestine and Hedjaz the peasants 
have toiled on, hopeless and sullen, 
but with the irrepressible vitality of 
the Semitic stock, under the exactions 
of rapacious officials, corrupt recruiting 
agents, insatiable Turkish tax-gather- 
ers, and shady Levantine financiers. 
Robbed, bullied, and dragooned, the 
Arabs of the Red Sea coast and the 
uplands have chafed restlessly under 
the Turkish yoke, and even in the 
Holy Places themselves the alien 
Padishah has only retained his author- 
ity by arrangement with the local 
potentates. In the Yemen Turkish 
battalions have been thrown away 
year after year in the futile attempt to 
make Ottoman government a reality 
in that untamable province. The 
Turkish hold was weakening in South- 
ern Arabia even before the present 
war. In 1912 the Stamboul Govern- 
ment purchased the neutrality of 
Iman Yahia in the war with Italy by 
granting autonomy to his district. 
Sheikh Idris, the other powerful chief 
in the Yemen, refused to accept the 
gift of the Turkish governorship of the 
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Asir, and demanded the virtual inde- 
pendence of the province, failing which 
he continued to harass and obstruct the 
Ottoman troops and officials. If the 
Arabs could have found a leader able 
to overcome their inveterate partic- 
ularism, and their incapacity to act 
in concert, they might have driven out 
Turkish pashadom long ago. 

This lack of political aptitude, the 
disinclination to subordinate local 
feeling and personal ambition to the 
common cause, weakened the Caliphate 
even in its best days. Under the 
Ottoman régime the tendency has 
been aggravated. Bitter rivalries have 
been deliberately fomented between 
the chiefs and sheikhs; while the 
intelligent and ofien highly educated 
members of the active mercantile and 
professional communities of the towns 
have been so worried, hampered, and 
depressed by misgovernment, official 
extortion, and social persecution that 
many of them have quitted the coun- 
try in despair, and have turned their 
talents to more profitable uses in 
Egypt or the United States. For 
many generations past the Arabs 
have been a people rather than a 
nation. But they are a vigorous people 
still, endowed with many notable gifts 
of mind and body. In physique the 
Arab remains, as he has always been, 
among the finest specimens of the 
human race. Tall and lithe and 
supple, with his eagle eye, his clear-cut 
features, his skin of dark olive, his 
straight limbs, his small, delicate 
hands, his royal gait as he strides 
along in pink turban and snowy 
burnouse, the Arab dragoman in 
Cairo or Tangier is a magnificent 
creature who has been known to rouse 
romantic sentiment in the hearts of 
feminine tourists from Northern and 
Western lands. Baron de Larrey, 
who was surgeon-general to Napoleon 
in his expedition to the East, wrote of 
the Arabs: “Their physical structure 
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is in all respects more perfect than that 
of Europeans; their organs of sense 
exquisitely acute, their size above the 
average of men in general, their forms 
robust and elegant, their color brunette; 
their intelligence proportionate to their 
physical perfection, and without doubt 
superior, other things being equal, to 
that of other nations.’’ This, no 
doubt, is putting the case too high; 
but all the evidence of those who know 
the Arabs at close quarters, whether 
in Arabia or in Africa, goes to show 
that their unfortunate history has not 
produced degeneracy, and that they 
retain many of the intellectual as well 
as the corporeal qualities of their 
ancestors. They are still brave, quick- 
witted, humorous, shrewd, temperate, 


dignified, and polite, still keenly 
addicted to poetry, theology, and 
disputation, still adventurous, ob- 


servant, and resourceful. 

The “nationality” movement that 
has pulsed through the Nearer East 
is only beginning to stir among the 
Arabs. But they have the elements of 
nationhood—race-consciousness, relig- 
ion, language, a common tradition, 
and a distinctive culture embodied in 
an ancient and noble literature that 
is still vital. Energetic, intelligent, 
physically robust, born traders, and 
excellent fighters, the Arabs have been 
sacrificed too long to the political 
misfortunes and internal dissensions 
which have rendered them for many 
centuries the prey and victims of 
peoples far inferior to themselves in all 
essentials of civilization. 

The time is ripe for an Arab revival, 
and with their delivery from the crude 
military autocracy that usurped the 
Moslem papacy it should make rapid 
progress. The Ottoman Padishah 
has been superseded in Egypt by the 
independent Sultan, and in Arabia 
by the King of the Hedjaz, who is now 
the guardian ot the Holy Cities. Sir 
Stanley Maude’s army and the Rus- 
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sians have been pressing the Turkish 
forces back towards the Taurus, and 
Sir Archibald Murray is advancing 
into Syria. The latter country, if one- 
quarter of the troops we threw away 
in the Dardanelles had been landed at 
Alexandretta, would long since have 
been in our hands, and its inhabitants 
saved from a massacre almost equal 
in atrocity to that of the Armenians. 

What will be the eventual political 
constitution of the countries wrested 
from the Turks it would be premature 
to discuss. Arab independence may be 
easier to achieve than Arab unity; 
for the nation has been too long sun- 
dered by local divisions and sectional 
jealousies to come together easily. 
Improved railway communication and 
the growth of industry and commerce 
may gradually bridge the distances 
that separate the various branches 
of the race, and co-ordinate communi- 
ties which move on such widely dif- 
ferent planes of existence as the tribes- 
men of Nefud and the traders of 
Damascus,’ Beirut, and Hodeida. 
Mesopotamia, though predominantly 
Arabic in population, is economically 
linked to Persia and the Gulf region 
rather than to the Arabian Peninsula, 
and for a time at least, as Sir Thomas 
Holdich has pointed out in a recent 
number of this Review, an Arab 
“Home Rule” regime in Irak would 
have to be buttressed by British 
power, which cannot afford to relax 
its hold upon the Euphrates estuary 
and the line from Bagdad to 
Basra. 

In any case we may take it that the 
Arabs of Syria, Arabia, and the 
Euphrates basin will not go back to 
Turkish misrule after the war. In 
one form or another a group of free 
Arab States, under British and French 
protection, will be established between 
the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and the 
Mediterranean. They will form an 
effective barrier against Teutonic and 
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Turanian advance towards the south- 
east; and they will have an excellent 
chance of showing that Islam is not 
necessarily associated with stagnation 
and decay. The Arab renaissance is 
assuredly not the least momentous, 
or the least interesting, of the results 
that will accrue to humanity from the 
defeat of Turkish barbarism and 
Prussian militarism. 

In the meanwhile we must bear in 
mind that the military issue is not 
quite decided. There may be hard 
fighting still, not only for the Anglo- 
Egyptian army in Syria, but also for 
the Anglo-Indian army in Mesopo- 
tamia. From the Russians little 
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can be expected, at least for some 
time; and the Turks are sending 
down heavy drafts with the evident 
intention of making a vigorous bid 
for the recovery of the Badhada road. 
It is absolutely essential that this 
enterprise should be defeated. Bitter 
as is our need for fighting men else- 
where, we must yet continue to keep 
General Maude’s army at the req- 
uisite strength, by the dispatch of 
fresh and adequate reinforcements 
from the United Kingdom, and from 
India and those other portions of the 
British Empire in which troops, well 
fitted for Oriental warfare, can be 
levied and trained. 
Sidney Low. 





CHRISTINA’S SON. 
By W. M. Letts. 
BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER I. 


The old order ended with a 
little wedding on a windy December 
afternoon. 

A few people gathered in a shadowy 
church. Laurence fidgeted nervously 
by the chancel step with young Mills 
from the office in attendance. Chris- 
tina, in a new bonnet and very inex- 
pensive but new Caracul furs, was a 
little conspicuous because she knelt 
wrapped in prayer while others whis- 
pered and fidgeted till the bride arrived. 

The bride wore heavy furs, a whole 
massacre, one would have said, of 
black foxes, whose heads and paws 
and tails and shining glass eyes hung 
about her. Her big picture hat and 
blue gown attracted interest and 
attention whilst she took Laurence 
Mottram “for better for worse, for 
richer for poorer, in sickness and in 
health,”’ till death should them part. 

The wedding service struck Lucil- 
la’s friends as being almost unseemly in 
its solemnity. Her hostess, who gave 


the little reception afterwards, de- 
clared in sprightly tones that ‘‘the old 
church always seemed so cross With 
people who want to get married.”’ 

A few people were assembled at tea, 
and Lucilla cut the cake and gave 
away flowers from her bouquet, and 
the whole occasion seemed gay and 
trivial and in no sense fateful or 
important. Laurence, it is true, was 
needlessly absent-minded and _ per- 
turbed, and Cbristina was rather 
grave, with marks of tears about her 
eyes. “A dear old Grundy ... the 
mother-in-law,’’ the hostess had ex- 
plained to one of her guests. Mr. 
Ingleby was there. He had given 
such munificent presents that it was 
necessary to invite him, though he 
struck his fellow guests as a curious 
fossilized old gentleman dug out of 
the social limestone of Westhampton. 

At five o’clock there was a sleet 
shower just as the motor brougham, 
lent for the occasion, drew up outside 
the door. 
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But the sleet did not prevent the 
customary gayeties, a shower of rice 
and confetti, some old shoes and time- 
honored jokes. Christina was ashamed 
of her wet eyes, but Laurence’s ardent 
kiss had provoked them. 

Lucilla and she had embraced very 
tenderly, and the scents of Parma 
violet and eau-de-cologne had mingled 
for a moment of sincere cordiality. 

Then all was over. 

Christina found herself driving away 
with Mr. Ingleby in a musty old cab, 
called because it was raining. 

“So that is over,’’ Christina said 
with a sigh, ‘and here are you and 
here am I, just as we were at my 
wedding so many years ago. Do you 
know I could believe in several incar- 
nations, for in one lifetime one seems 
to get through so many existences. 
I can hardly believe that the fright- 
ened, discontented, bewildered bride 
of that old wedding is myself. What a 
chasm the years make! Yet we can 
never give our children the wisdom of 
our’ experience. How differently I 
should treat my poor Mark now!”’ 

Mr. Ingleby suddenly laid a dry 

wrinkled hand on her gloved one, and 
spoke. . 
“My dear old friend, this is very 
lonely for you. As you say, here 
are you and here am I—if my life, 
such as it is, could in any way be of 
service to you for comfort or help, 
it is at your disposal.” 

Christina’s fingers squeezed his. 

“Dear, dear friend, indeed your 
friendship counts for so much to me, 
spiritually the most of all, but even 
in those little matters where a man is 
se helpful, and where I shall miss 
Laurence, in questions of business and 
so on.” 

“Yes, that is my meaning. Will 
you not take me as your life-long 
servitor? I am an antique suitor. I 
make no romantic professions. Could 
I make life easier for you if I were 





‘consoled her wonderfully. 
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always at hand...as your 
husband?” 

Christina gasped. She had never 
had a proposal since her husband’s 
death. Edmund had joked about Mr. 
Ingleby till the joke grew stale, but 
he had waited all these years, and she 
understood his offer to be solely one of 
friendship, but still it flattered and 
She was 
hardly conscious that Lucilla’s wed- 
ding festivities had made her feel old 
and “‘out-of-it,’’ but such was the 
ease. She found that advancing 
years did not diminish her taste for 
admiration. There was still that 
wistful desire of human nature to be 
something to somebody. Mr. Ingleby 
had cast light across the dun path of 
her days. Admiration is the best 
balm of Gilead, and he had given it to 
her. 

‘Dear friend,’ she answered, ‘‘you 
are very kind. I cannot say how I 
thank you, but we are better as we are. 
Somehow I like to think that I shall 
go to Mark still Mrs. Travis. I 
wasn’t a very’satisfactory bride, now 
as a widow I try to make it up. You 
are my best friend, you will always 
be that. In old age one has few 
friends, but they are so precious.” 

“I am old,” he said laughing, ‘“‘but 
you are not.’ 

“T feel old, my life is over.”’ 

“No, not over. In a school you do 
not finish your education when you 
are put into higher classes, on the 
contrary you find harder work, and 
have to exert yourself more and to show 
greater proficiency. I think old age 
is the higher class of life. The Divine 
Master gives us less playtime, fewer 
prizes then. We must apply our- 
selves to all our difficult lessons. 
Just because we are leaving school 
and going home so soon, we must be 
careful to let Him teach us what He 
will. The failing powers, the yielding 
ourselves physically and mentally to 
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others, these things are the discipline 
of the higher class. We would escape 
it if we could, yes, but God knows best. 
One sees the highest intellects tried 
by this period of decline, even of 
senility. It must be the final lesson 
if we could see aright, but we do not 
understand the Master.’’ 

Christina’s fingers pressed his hand. 

“We shall understand each other,’ 
she said; ‘‘one’s children are so dear, 
but they do not understand, how 
should they? They think the thoughts 
of their own period and generation.”’ 

The cab drew up at the old familiar 
door. Christina had elected to keep 
the house, as it was her own property. 
The rain was falling heavily, but 
Theresa held the door open, and gas- 
light and firelight welcomed her 
warmly.” 

“You will take supper with me?” 

Mr. Ingleby assented, and they went 
into the house together. 

Theresa followed her mistress up- 
stairs. ‘‘I put a match to your bed- 
room fire, ma’am,”’ she explained, 
apologetically; ‘‘it’s that fresh today 
and that soft.” 

Christina’s eyes filled with tears. 
Kindliness touched her easily now, 
according to her need of it. 

“Oh! dear Tessy,’’ she murmured, 
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“and my shoes warming, and my 
shawl! How thoughtful of you.” 
Theresa lingered. 
“And Master Laurence, ma’am?”’ 
‘‘He’s gone now. Oh! yes, it went 


off very well. Miss Lucilla ... Mrs. 
Laurence I must say now—looked 
very well.” 


“ “Glory be to God for that, ma’am. 
Ah! now God bless them both, and 
isn’t it strange now the two of us here 
and old in a manner of speaking, 
begging your pardon, ma’am for you 
wear your years wonderfully light, and 
all this day I was thinking of the 
day I came here, and you telling me 
you were looking for a baby to come 
home, and asking me did I mind. And 
that baby, Master Laurence, that the 
two of us rared together, and he 
nearly dying on us. And now there 
he is married. The ways of God is 
wonderful. Two children they are, 
God help them.” 

“Oh! Theresa, how we shall miss 
him, our own little boy!’’ 

The two women were both tearful. 
Christina laid her head on the old 
servant’s shoulder and wept, for rank 
is no barrier between kind and sor- 
rowful heats. And so in the mist of 
tears the old order changed never to 
come back again. 


BOOK V. 


CHAPTER I. 

The next ceremony of importance 
that Christina attended was the pro- 
fession of a sister at the Convent of the 
Good Shepherd in Westhampton. As 
Hermione was the person most con- 
cerned the ceremony had to be viewed 
in a light entirely different from 
Christina’s previous conception of it. 

Christina was a little surprised at 
her daughter-in-law’s eagerness to be 
present. One did not associate Lucilla 
with religious ceremonies, but the girl 
declared that she wished to be present 
at the profession in the morning and 


the reception in the afternoon. She 
vouchsafed no reason to her mother- 
in-law. The two women were dutifully 
friendly but never confidential. 
The time was Michaelmas. There 
was a clean windy sky, white clouds 
in a vast blue heaven. The town 
seemed fresh and merry this morning, 
a town revived after the parched, 
dusty days of August. The ampelopsis 
on the houses was deepening into 
every shade of crimson; the virginia 
creeper had shades of copper and 
dark red. Autumn’s flowers were 
coming into their own; one saw 
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gladioli and Michaelmas daisies, all 
the sunflower tribe, and the second 
bloom of roses. 

Christina took much pleasure in 
these signs of the season. Autumn 
had her sympathy. She had been 
exhausted by August, but now in late 
September came this happy freshness. 

The convent was an old building 
roofed with weather-beaten tiles; a 
new chapel stood close by. A walled 
garden lay behind it and there were 
new laundry buildings with a bleach- 
green at a short distance from the old 
house. 

Lucilla was waiting for her mother- 
in-law at the big gate surmounted by a 
cross. 

“T was afraid to go in alone,’ she 
said, ‘‘but several people have gone in 
—quite smart women too.” 

“Yes,’”’ Christina answered a little 
dryly. ‘Hermione and her relations 
can afford to be smart.’”’ She rang 
the bell and the gate was opened by 
an apple-faced old woman. They 
passed up the drive and into the 
Convent, where a sister received them 
and sent them on by the cloister to 
the chapel. 

There were many people kneeling 
here in a sunny misty atmosphere. 
The chairs, Christina found, were the 
characteristically uncomfortable chairs 
of the High Church party. But she 
felt soothed and awed by the beauty 
of the chancel, its sculpture and 
marble, the flowers and fine needle- 
work, all its evidence of ungrudging 
devotion. 

The ceremony was a very simple 
one, so quiet, so much instilled by 
peace and goodwill that the thought 
of the sacrifice involved in this life- 
long profession was not insistent. 

Hermione entered in her black serge 
dress, and her novice’s white veil 
crowned by a wreath of white flowers. 
She knelt at a prie-Dieu before the 
altar; she spoke her solemn vow, she 


signed it on the altar. Her wreath 
and bouquet were. laid down beside 
it, and the black veil and scapular were 
put on. 

Lucilla watched with eager atten- 
tion. It was all new and very strange 
to her. She was half-frightened. Her 
world ignored this other world, scarce- 
ly knew of its existence, yet here it 
was, as vital as her own. She looked 
about her with curiosity at the women 
and the few men who had assembled. 
Many of them were fashionable and 
well dressed, they were people of the 
world, yet they seemed entirely at home 
in this fragrant sunny world of the 
religious life. Then there were the 
nuns, those inconceivable women who 
of free will, on the bare hypothesis of a 
spiritual state, give up all that makes 
life good. Lucilla wondered over 
them. The faces she had seen under 
the black veils, framed in white, had 
been rosy happy faces. She paid 
no heed to the sermon; it was as Greek 
to her, this talk of the religious life 
and its blessings. Mary of Bethany, 
the subject of the discourse, was 
altogether alien to her mind. But 
Hermione was real; she was, moreover, 
beautiful and full of vitality. The 
riddle of her self-renunciation con- 
founded Lucilla. 

The profession was followed by the 
English Mass. This was of course 
familiar to the girl, for she had been 
confirmed. 

“T have had her done,’’ said her 
mother to a friend, “and the dress 
and tulle veil are very sweet.’’ At this 
time Lucilla had certainly been taught 
something, but the impression was a 
surface one, effaced very quickly. 

Today she was impressed, moved 
strangely by the atmosphere of the 
place and the ceremony. She went 
back to lunch with her mother-in-law, 
and talked kindly and sympathetically 
of Rosa and Rosa’s new baby in the 
far-away Canadian house. Christina 
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felt grateful for this attention. Lucilla 
was generally so much absorbed in a 
hundred affairs unknown to her mother- 
in-law that domesticities were banished 
from the conversation. 

In the afternoon they returned to 
Hermione’s reception at the Convent. 
Tea was laid in the Refrectory, and a 
wedding-cake dominated the table. 
Lucilla was amazed to hear the nuns 
laugh and talk like women of ordinary 
make. She was told that one had 
been an ‘“‘Honorable,’’ and the news 
deepened her surprise to awe. In 
their veils and black dresses these 
women had a curious distinction that 
made the variegated costumes of the 
laity seem a little dowdy. 

She was startled by a hand on her 
arm and a laugh. y 

“Well! Lucilla, do you feel as if you 
were at a sort of moral Barnum’s?”’ 

Lucilla turned and looked into 
Hermione’s laughing face. 

“No...oh! no. I was just thinking.” 

“Come into the garden and tell me 
what you were thinking. Have you 
had some cake... isn’t it a nice 
one? Our old cook made it, with 
tears I believe. She thinks I’m a 
sort of vestal virgin being bricked up. 
Do come out with me.”’ 

Lucilla followed the tall black figure 
down a stone corridor to a big door that 
opened into a walled garden. The 
garden lay on a slight slope. Its mel- 
low brick walls were gay with nas- 
turtiums. The wide herbaceous bor- 
ders were starry with Michaelmas 
daisies. The walk ended in a grotto 
where there was a crucifix. 

Bees and shining lazy flies huammed 
over the flowers and on the walls. 
The garden seemed like a cup that 
held the afternoon sunshine. 

“How quiet it is,’’ said Lucilla. 
She spoke shyly. Awe of her com- 
panion still lingered in her mind. 
“Do you come here to dream?”’ 

Hermione laughed. 
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“There’s hardly any time for dream- 
ing here,’’ she answered, ‘‘and I’ve 
been a novice till today. Novices are 
not indulged in dreams. You see 
there’s always something to be done 
in a convent. One goes by clock- 
work routine from one duty to 
another.”’ 

The two women were facing each 
other. Lucilla’s dark eyes met the 
blue Teutonic eyes of the nun. 

“And will it go on always... 
always like that?’’ Lucilla asked 
breathlessly, ‘“‘no parties, no theatres, 
no men to talk to... nothing of 
what makes life bearable?’’ 

Hermione nodded. 

“The routine goes on always. Does 
it seem dreadful to you?”’ 

“Dreadful? . . . oh! it’s stifling, it’s 
like prison, or like some terrible 
machine. I should run away. I 
would have to get free.” 

“But Lucilla, we are never kept 
against our will. I’ve chosen it. I 
have one vocation, you have another. 
Were you stifled at losing your freedom 
on your wedding-day?”’ 

‘Perhaps I was. O Hermione! you 
are not easily shocked ... let me 
talk to you. The Travises are so 
good ... so very good, I never feel 
I dare be myself when they are near. 
Of course Laurence is different, but 
he’s too tolerant. I think he’d bear 
anything. But none of them under- 
stand how I love life, how I want to 
make the most of every second of it. 
I cannot understand you with your 
beauty and your money and your 
popularity burying yourself here. Is it 
because you want to go to Heaven 
so badly?”’ 

The nun shook her head. 

“No, it’s not that. I don’t think 
about Heaven very much, at least not 
the Heaven you mean. The Heaven 
I want must come on earth with 
material signs like proper housing and 
decent sanitation. But a Heaven in 
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the clouds...no, I hardly think 


about it.” 

“Then tell me why you did this thing 
today. I can’t understand. Make me 
see it, if you can.” 

Hermione walked beside her com- 
panion in silence for a minute, then 
she spoke. 

“T suppose,” she said, “that it was a 
rather overwhelming sense of gratitude 
that began it for me; I had so-much 

. everything I wanted. Then I 
noticed that some girls had nothing at 
all. It seemed to me unfair of God. 
Then I thought that perhaps God 
wanted me to share my happiness, 
just as we give children sweets, want- 
ing them to share with others. Always, 
always it came upon me that love of 
God and love of one’s neighbor are 
the two aims of life. Christ said so, 
didn’t He? When you love your 
neighbors you’ve got to love Him too. 
I love human beings. It isn’t good of 
me to try to serve them, because they 
interest and amuse me the whole 
time. And this rescue work that we 
do here interests me more than any- 
thing. Before I knew, I used to think 
of ruined women as a class quite dis- 
tinct, made somehow differently from 
ourselves; I didn’t realize them as 
girls like us. But when one knows 
them individually one begins to care 
so much, and the more one loves the 
more one begins to want God. Oh! 
what does Heaven matter? Who 
would care to be in Heaven while 
they could help God in His work on 
earth?”’ 

Hermione’s eyes blazed with a blue 

‘light of enthusiasm. 

“It’s that,’’ she said, ‘“‘which is so 
splendid. One begins in a groveling 
way to try and make things better, and 
suddenly one becomes aware that one 
is doing an infinitesimal part of a vast 
work beside Christ Himself. The 


sense of being fellow-worker with 
Him is better than anything. 


One 
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begins just little by little to understand 
God, because one feels as He does 
for these poor girls.’’ 

Lucilla put out her hand and sought 
Hermione’s. 

“Hermione .. . I think, I think,”’ 
she said shyly, ‘‘that if I were very 
bad or very sad, I’d come to you. 
You wouldn’t kick me away, would 
you?” 

Hermione held the hand tight. 

“No. If ever I can help you, Lucilla, 
under any circumstances, I will. Please 
believe that.’’ 

“Very well! 
your promise.”’ 

They walked on. The slight self- 
consciousness that follows great ear- 
nestness fell upon them. ‘I’m afraid 
I’ve been talking big,’’ said Hermione; 
“you see this is my féte day. I’m 
on the mountain top today, but of 
course I shall have Saharas of dry 
dullness to explore. No doubt I shall 
wander in the wilderness forty years 
before I’m done. I think life is 
pretty fair to us all. Whatever we do 
we can’t avoid discontent and barren- 
ness of soul. I’m sure married people 
know that. I don’t think the strictest 
Religious Order on earth provides 
discipline comparable to that endured 
by the average working man’s wife 
with a large young family.” 

“Yes,’’ Lucilla answered, ‘“‘the same- 
‘ness of things... that is what I 
find hard to bear. Endless days, all 
the same before one... and then 
to get old and ill, and to be out of 
things.”’ 

‘‘You’ll have Laurence. He’s such a 
dear. And I hope you'll have children. 

“Yes, I wouldn’t mind. It would be 
something to think about.” 

They had made the round of the 
garden; a bell was ringing. 

“That’s for Vespers,’’ said Her- 
mione. “I suppose you will both be 
coming. But I'll say good-bye to you 
here.”’ 


I shall remind you of 
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She bent to kiss Lucilla. 

“God bless you, pretty Lucilla,’ 
she said. 

Lucilla returned the kiss with more 
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warmth than she ever bestowed on her 
own sex. 

“Dear, dear Hermione,’ she an- 
swered, ‘I wish I were good like you.’’ 


(To be continued.) 





THEOLOGY WITHOUT GERMANY. 


Of all international bonds, that of 
scholarship has perhaps been the most 
thorough. The sword has severed it, 
and the wound, sore and inflamed, will 
heal but slowly. Under no conditions 
can One imagine any speedy resump- 
tion of that friendly intercourse which 
the fellowship of knowledge requires. 
Germany owes an atonement too great 
for any short period to fulfil. Isolated 
by her own deeds, she must stand 
apart whilst time heals the wounds she 
has inflicted upon the body of Europe. 
The fissure cloven by this war in the 
fabric of European relations, commer- 
cial, civil, and scholastic, cannot be 
patched by a peace treaty. Germany 
has chosen deliberately to wage war 
with a ruthlessness that has often 
been revealed in theory, but is now 
manifest in practice, amid blood and 
cries and tears. Presuming that since 
war is destruction, its logic admits no 
restraint whatsoever, Germany has 
applied herself remorselessly to the 
simple aim of killing, as it is under- 
stood in the jungle, untrammeled by 
rules and unrestrained by sentiment. 
She has shown the lack of logic in the 
laudable attempts of the Hague to 
mingle the dictates of humanity with 
the practice of war, which is essentially 
inhumanity. But beyond all this, 
Germany has shown that, apart from 
the fear lest her methods react against 
herself, nothing weighs with her, 
neither treaty nor obligation, neither 
humanity nor mercy. Against every 
man, woman, and child her war is 
declared. Her Press, her people, and 


her scholars endorse that policy. By 
so doing, they have rendered impos- 
sible the renewal of old relationships 
after the war, the interchange of stu- 
dents in the Universities, the desire 
for translation of German books, the 
commerce in thought and knowledge. 
It is clearer every day that the future 
progress of our learning and civilization 
must proceed in sharp separation from 
the Kultur of Germany, with which it 
was formerly so closely connected, but 
which now has become a by-word of 
reproach in our streets. 

Such separation, however, cannot 
be equally marked at all points. The 
modern fabric of civilization is too 
close a unity to admit of any entire 
isolation of one part from the rest. 
No useful invention of German science, 
for example, can be ignored. All that 
German research can contribute to 
the future progress of humanity will 
be but a part payment placed on 
account against the debt she owes. 
It is rather in the normative sciences, 
therefore, than in those which have 
issues directly practical and commer- 
cial, that the separation of Germany 
from Europe will be most marked. 
Our acquaintance with German schol- 
arship in these directions will be 
almost entirely confined to whatever 
may pass to us through the medium of 
neutrals; and though German books 
and periodicals will come through 
once more, their numbers and influence 
will be greatly lessened. It is incon- 
testable that the German hegemony in 
learning has departed, as far as this 
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country is «oncerned, for some genera- 
tions. Least of all shall we be inclined 
to study German Philosophy, Ethics, 
and Theology. No one in this country 
desires to learn morals or religion from 
present-day Germany. 

It would be an affectation to pre- 
tend that this loss of touch with 
German scholarship will be of no 
account; for Germany’s contributions 
to knowledge have been brilliant’ and 
undeniable. A period now lies ahead 
of us in which the past influence of 
Germany will be at a great discount; 
the present almost entirely cut off; 
and the future small and uncertain. 
Yet, apart from the not unjust preju- 
dices of the war, it may none the less 
be reckoned that the loss will by no 
means be without considerable com- 
pensations. Whilst the relations be- 
tween this country and Germany were 
cordial, many expressed the view that 
the characteristic methods of German 
scholarship were defective; and to 
exempt this ar.icle from the charge of 
war bias, it may be mentioned that its 
writer has always held and expressed 
that opinion. But, with our leading 
thinkers and Universities spellbound 
by the obsession that Germany was 
the pioneer on every path of progress, 
the originator of everything note- 
worthy, these suspicions received scant 
attention. Now that the glamor is 
gone, we are free to consider more 
impartially those defects, and to make 
a@ more candid estimate of the strength 
and weakness of German methods of 
scholarship. Freed from the intel- 
lectual domination of Germany, we 
shall be left to ourselves to discover 
whether a development on fresh lines 
may not prove more fruitful than the 
past has been. 

Speaking generally, one may say 
that the best characteristics of Ger- 
man scholarship have been patience, 
thoroughness, and industry; all of 


which have been specially manifest in 
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the close attention it has always given 
to details. Its defects, especially so 
far as Theology, Phiiosophy and like 
subjects are concerned, have been the 
tendency to give a wholesale applica- 
tion of one particular fact, rule, or 
method to all instances, and the preju- 
dicing of critical investigations by 
conducting them, not with an open 
mind, but manifestly and sometimes 
even avowedly, with a view to 
establishing a previously adopted 
theory. 

A ready example of the first-named 
tendency is afforded by a reference to 
much recent German Biblical criticism. 
The first established and undoubted 
success of the application of critical 
principles to the Old Testament was 
the discovery of a plurality of sources 
in the earlier narrative, a fact which 
was subsequently proved to obtain 
also in regard to other books. But 
the German zeal to apply one method 
to every instance, has resulted in 
creating a veritable obsession which 
has seriously impaired the dignity 
and value of much modern Biblical 
research, namely, the fixed idea that 
every book in Scripture is capable of 
being partitioned between various 
sources and “redactors.’’ Of course, 
it is not to be denied that the condi- 
tions under which ancient documents 
were produced and transmitted make 
it always possible that they are com- 
posite in origin. Discrepancies, glosses, 
and interpolations may be suspected 
also. But, even with the plainest of 
cues, it is not easy to partition a book 
between its various sources with cer- 
tainty; so that, even where composite 
authorship is probable, it is often 
improbable that the various portions 
can be accurately identified. 

The clue to the original Pentateuchal 
discovery, found by a French layman, 
was, of course, the distinct use of the 
terms “Yahweh” and “Elohim.” Other 
books have afforded no such patent 
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hint, but German scholarship has ex- 
ploited the original suggestion every- 
where. An orgy of dismemberment has 
resulted, and much ancient literature 
has been torn to pieces, generally to 
different pieces, by each individual 
critic; for as confident allocation of 
various portions to various anonymous 
sources have often been made on 
purely subjective grounds, it is not 
surprising few agree as to the sources, 
their extent, and the division of the 
narrative between them. The only 
unanimity they have attained is in 
the desire to apportion every book to 
a@ panel of authors, and in the right 
they have assumed to expunge, revise 
or recast whatever does not coincide 
with their preconceived notions of 
what they would have set down, had 
they been in the writer’s place. In a 
few instances, of course, the proof of 
composite authorship has been satis- 
fying and illuminating. Unhappily, 
however, we have paid over and again 
for what we have satisfactorily ac- 
quired, by time and thought devoted 
to subjective theorizing concerning 
other books, which has added nothing 
to our knowledge, though much to our 
perplexities. } 
It must be held that this German 
zeal for the ruthless application of one 
rule to all cases is primarily respon- 
sible for the comparative unproductive- 
ness of recent Biblical criticism, and 
for the time and labor wasted without 
adding to our understanding of the 
character, contents, and meaning of 
the Scriptures. After its initial suc- 
cesses, the subsequent contributions of 
Biblical criticism have been disap- 
pointing. Indeed, it is not uncommon- 
ly said that the real gain lies in the 
establishment of the method and right 
of free criticism, rather than in specific 
results. Whilst that is an exaggeration, 
it is not an untruth. The reason is 
that critics have wasted their energies 
trying to divide the indivisible, or, at 
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least, that which is indivisible by us. 
Some books are probably an unalloyed 
unity. The composite character of 
others, whilst it may be suspected, 
cannot be proved. Apart from distinct 
literary and historical evidence, sub- 
jective considerations are highly un- 
trustworthy, and can only be applied 
in a very few instances. But German 
criticism has utilized them with dog- 
matic confidence, and much British 
scholarship has wasted itself in pa- 
tiently assimilating or arguing upon 
these whimsies. It will be a distinct 
gain if our release from German in- 
fluence in this respect allows a rest to 
criticism of the purely literary type; 
for it is probable that, until fresh in- 
formation comes from other quarters, 
there is little to be gained by con- 
tinuing to put emphasis upon criticism 
of this sort. No one who understands 
the situation thinks that we have 
come to the end of the subject. We 
are still much nearer to the beginning. 
It is simply that a certain method has 
been overworked, with disappointing 
results. If that method is suspended, 
whilst fresh information is gathered 
and fresh avenues of approach are 
opened out, it will be resumed later, 
and will have new and much richer 
veins to operate upon. For the present 
the old seam is not worth working 
further. 

Another prime defect of German 
scholarship has been its tendency to 
adopt a theory hastily, and then to 
force the facts within it. German 
logic has inclined to be deductive 
rather than inductive. An ingenious 
hypothesis has been received far too 
often as an established truth, and the 
facts have been cross-examined with 
the craft of a leading counsel to elicit 
evidence to support the approved 
standpoint. No doubt such theories 
bear some relation to the facts, but 
again and again German scholarship 
has betrayed itself by adopting views 
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gained from hasty and _ superficial 
consideration of the data, and forcing 
an aileged proof of them by distorting 
or rejecting whatever is not favorable 
to their adoption. Years ago “the 
Tubingen school” seized upon the 
fixed idea that the key to the under- 
standing of primitive Christianity was 
a radical opposition between St. Peter 
and St. Paul. The Acts of the Apostles 
did not lend itself to the support of 
that view, and thereupon much print- 
ers’ ink was spilt to prove that it 
established the truth of the theory in 
that it was evidently an attempt to 
mediate between the rival apostles’ 
adherents, and accordingiy paralleled 
the deeds of the one by the doings of 
the other. The theory ran its course 
to obsolescence, but its after-effects 
are still caleulable,and its method has 
remained fashionable in those works 
of German criticism which attracted 
most attention amongst us before the 
war. Schweitzer’s Quest of the Histori- 
cal Jesus was written, it will be re- 
membered, under the influence of one 
dominant idea, namely, that Jesus 
was above all else an eschatological 
enthusiast who sacrificed Himself and 
His career to the belief in His speedy 
second advent. The belief was, as 
the facts have shown, unfounded; 
but, somehow, out of this abortion, 
Christianity spread and grew. Schweit- 
zec started upon his quest with this 
conviction clearly established in his 
mind. After a long journey ‘from 
Reimarus to Wrede,”’ he finished as 
he had begun; having shaped every- 
thing he touched with much plausi- 
bility to show its harmony with his 
notion, or else its utter untenability. 
We were called upon by his British 
admirer to hail this exhibition of 
Teutonic acumen as a notable product 
of modern scholarship. Now Schweit- 
zer had certainly made a point that 
needed consideration. The eschato- 


logical teaching of Jesus has been in- 
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sufficiently studied, and in consequence 
not properly estimated. So far Schweit- 
zer was justified. His error was the 
typically German one of thinking that 
the part, the part he knew and had 
studied best, was the whole. If the 
New Testament consisted of certain 
verses merely, it might be held that 
Schweitzer’s was the master-key. But 
reading the New Testament as a whole, 
no one but Schweitzer or a disciple of 
his, could hold such a view. Schweit- 
zer’s method was, in essence, a repeti- 
tion of Baur’s, thoroughly German 
and highly misleading. 

As an example of the same thing, 
even more glaringly exhibited, Drew’s 
Christ Myth may be recalled. Its in- 
consistencies and false judgment were 
palpable, and its vogue was brief. 
But its exaggerated absurdities were 
merely an intensified example of this 
common defect of German scholar- 
ship, the examination of the evidence 
to support a theory rather than to 
elicit from it candid conclusions. 

The same defect is as manifest in 
German philosophy as in German 
theology. The modern change of em- 
phasis from theology to the philosophy 
of religion, has made philosophy more 
influential in all theological studies, 
and the German philosophers have 
been as guilty in this respect as their 
theological brethren. In this country 
we have oniy comparatively recently 
extricated our philosophy from the 
spell cast over it by Hegel and the 
Neo-Hegelians. Despite Hegel’s genius, 
and the impetus his great brain gave 
to the world’s thinking, it is open to 
question whether he gave any direct 
help to the quest for reality. Hegel 
fitted experience into the “Dialectic” 
in characteristically German fashion, 
relentlessly pushing it between the 
millstones of thesis and antithesis to 
bake the bread of- synthesis. He 
elaborated a system viciously artificial, 


‘which in its day was worshipped as an 
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idol, but ultimately proved itself like 
Frankenstein’s famous monster. Berg- 
son and the Pragmatists have helped to 
clear away the still lingering influences 
of post-Hegelism, and whatever may 
be the outcome of these modes of 
thought, they have at least the merit 
of being attempts to seek for truth in 
a way entirely unfettered by previous 
theory. 

The latest German cult in this 
country, prior to the war, was that of 
Eucken. Eucken’s system was, of 
course, unlike Hegel’s but it none the 
less shares in the same artificiality and 
in the same domination by a fixed 
idea. Eucken’s obsession is “The 
Spiritual Life,’’ a vague term which 
envelopes human and divine aspects, 
and is the alpha and the omega of 
Eucken’s philosophy. From a library 
of somewhat verbose works, only one 
idea really emerges, ‘‘The Spiritual 
Life,’ which serves for everything, 
and is served by everything. Eucken’s 
views will be obsolete in much less 
time than it took to dispossess Hegel’s 
influence, but owing to our inveterate 
hero-wocship of German scholarship 
they attracted great attention and 
respect in this country at a time when 
our own thinkers were scantily 
appreciated. 

There is no need to multiply ex- 
amples. A period is now before us 
when our scholarship will develop 
apart from the somewhat warping 
influence of German methods. The 
question, therefore, arises how we 
‘may best utilize it, and construct 
theology without Germany. 

In the first place, one must try to 
discover the reason for the defects 
which have been exhibited in German 
scholarship. Partly they lie in racial 
characteristics, which will not affect 
us; for the rest, however, there is 
good reason to believe that the Ger- 
man system of specializing too much 
and too early is largely to blame. 


German universities have encouraged 
the student to peg out a small claim 
in the field of knowledge, and attain 
a minute and intimate acquaintance 
with it. The British universities have 
tended to copy the practice. The 
approved qualification for a thesis to 


‘obtain a doctor’s degree is often a 


certain narrowness of knowledge, and 
students of imperfect general educa- 
tion have been encouraged to special- 
ize, in order even to obtain a bachelor’s 
degree, a highly premature proceeding. 

The advantages of specialization 
need not be denied. But they are most 
manifest in those paths of knowledge 
which are separated from each other 
by tolerably clear and definite lines of 
demarcation. In such branches of 
learning as medicine, chemistry, en- 
gineering, and the like, and even in 
the study of languages and history, it 
is fairly easy to allot the specialist his 
own field, out of which he will not 
wish to stray, and from which he will 
not wish to dictate to others in differ- 
ent fields. But in such subjects as 
theology and philosophy, which have 
the world for their parish, the place 
of specialization is much _ smaller. 
More than that, in them the lines of 
division between one part and the 
next are less distinct, and in conse- 
quence immature specialization in 
these subjects has resulted in much 
application of the rule of the particu- 
lar to the universal, and a continual 
inability to appreciate relative values, 
or the importance of the part in the 
scheme of the whole. In such subjects 
one must stand in the middle of the 
polygon of truth, and not interpret it 
from the range of vision afforded by a 
single angle. 

It is an open question, therefore, 
whether the disadvantages of speciali- 
zation as Germany has practised it, 
have not overborne its merits. It has 
produced the shortsightedness which, 
metaphorically as well as_ literally, 








often characterizes the German stu- 
dent. Hence he fails to see the wood 
for the trees, or examines the trees 
under the conviction that they must 
belong to a certain type of wood. 
Specialists’ blindness has been shown 
not only in the ignorance of other 


factors, but in the over-emphasis of - 


those with which the specialist alone 
is truly familiar. The specialist, more- 
over, has felt the natural ambition to 
make himself known; and in Ger- 
many nothing has secured this end 
more rapidly than the promulgation of 
some daring and eccentric theory. 
Such theories have been readily pro- 
vided by the specialist’s exaggerated 
estimate of his own particular subject. 
The result has been a veritable deluge 
of theories, hardly any of which have 
contributed permanently to the in- 
erease of knowledge. None the less, 
they have occupied the time and 
attention of other scholars, even if only 
for the purpose of refuting them. 
Constructive work has suffered in con- 
sequence, and time has been wasted in 
pulling down that which was never 
worth putting up. 

We shall probably be wise, there- 
fore, in discouraging a too intensive 
system of culture, in theology and 
philosophy especially, and in requiring 
that the student has a mature training 
in general knowledge of his subject 
before he is set to specialize upon a 
portion of it. The false emphasis, the 
over-theoreticalness, the ex parte char- 
acter of so much German scholarship 
are directly traceable to the practice 
of setting incompletely developed 
minds to specialize. In addition, 
moreover, to a fuller general training, 
it is necessary to arrange for some 
system of co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion amongst men who are specializing 
on the various parts of any subject, 
whatever values there may be in 
specializing, all are dependent upon 
the work of each fitting into its proper 
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place in the work of all. Merely to 
set hundreds of individual students 
working on separate lines of study, 
without effective means of collating, 
correcting and classifying their work, 
is to invite and receive utter chaos 
instead of the harmony of knowledge. 
Whilst this may be difficult of attain- 
ment in the case of isolated investi- 
gators, it could be much more easily 
effected in the case of those who are 
still in touch with their universities; 
and, after all, they form the majority 
of our scholars. What our universities 
lack most is the formation of fellow- 
ships of work between their post- 
graduate students, their older men, 
and their professors. We teach men 
together. Having taught them, we 
leave them to work for themselves, 
out of touch, save for the voluntary 
aids of journals, reviews, and societies, 
with the work of each other. There is 
surely no reason why the universities 
should not organize systematic work 
upon definite lines and invite maturer 
scholars to take up certain portions of 
it, and work in a general collaboration, 
the bond of which would be the uni- 
versity itself, with others who are 
engaged on similar tasks. As things 
are at present, every man is a free 
lance in learning, or, at most, captain 
or member of his own guerilla band. 
What might be, is an organized and 
united army of vast dimensions work- 
ing each in his own direction, but all 
to one common aim. 

Our immediate aim, however, is not 
the establishment of a new and better 
system of specialization in work, but 
to get rid of the results which have 
accrued largely by reason of former 
and false methods. For that purpose 
a period of free, even destructive, 
criticism is needed; to get rid of many 
preconceived notions, to pull down 
that we may afterwards reconstruct. 
The work of Bergson, the Pragmatists, 
Personal Idealists, and other “‘infidels 
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and heretics” of philosophy, who come 
forward with no fixed standpoint, and 
profess no definite theory, certainly 
has its place in this direction. Like 
Descartes, these philosophical an- 
archists doubt everything in order to 
believe something. Such a neo-Carte- 
sianism is wanted today towards all 
our accepted views and theories. It is 
wanted, not because in itself it is to 
be taken seriously as establishing a 
new school of thought, but because its 
very unconventionality will stir fresh 
developments in other minds. If such 
influences extend to theological studies 
so much the better. We shall start 
afresh, with the freedom the past has 
gained for the right of research, to 
make better use of that freedom in the 
future. 

Side by side with this it is necessary 
to emphasize the importance of re- 
search work, the work of the excavator 
and explorer in Biblical countries, of 
the anthropologist amongst primitive 
people, of those whose task lies in the 
fields of the comparative study of 
religions, ethics, and religious psy- 
chology, where the laborers still are 
few. To encourage direct research is 
better than to beget critics of the 
theories of others. As has already 
been suggested, it is upon these lines 
rather than upon those of purely 
literary criticism that the best promise 
of the future will be fulfilled. Work 
in all these spheres is comparatively 
new, but the early results have been 
exceedingly fruitful. The discoveries 
among the papyri of Egypt, known and 
yet neglected for a century in favor of 
literary criticism, have wholly changed 
our standpoint regarding the language 
of the New Testament. Yet these 


papyri are only as yet collated in part. 
Work like that of Sir W. Ramsay in 
Asia Minor has afforded new light, 
which, in more than one respect, has 
shown the unsubstantiality of the 


favorite hypotheses of our erstwhile 
Livine AGE, Vou. VIII, No. 379. 


German mentors. It will be recol- 
lected that at the beginning of the 
present century French excavation on 
the site of Susa discovered a copy of 
the laws of Hammurabi. The im- 
portance of that discovery to Old 
Testament criticism can scarcely be 
exaggerated. For one thing, it has 
certainly dispelled the conclusion, 
gained from the theories of the literary 
critics, that the Mosaic Code should 
be dated as posterior to the first 
great prophets; a fact which not 
unnaturaily somewhat shakes the faith 
that was once placed in the acumen 
of these scholars. In saying this, it 
must be repeated that there is no need 
to dispute the place, or depreciate the 


value of the work of literary criticism. . 


It is mentioned merely to show that 
it is possible to push literary criticism 
too far, and that German scholarship 
led the way in making that mistake. 
The opportunity now occurs to apply 
the corrective, and, one might also 
add, to interpret things of the East 
in a less Occidental manner; for it 
can scarcely be denied that the West- 
ern mode of thought and point of 
view have been far too apparent for a 
correct appreciation of Eastern religion, 
a defect which the over-theoretical 
character of studies, carried out solely 
within the narrow courts of German 


’ provincial universities, fostered greatly. 


Possibly in days to come, when a new 
generation of Christianity arises again 
in the East, we of the West shall need 
to sit at their feet, to learn much 
that from our Western standpoint we 
cannot see in the faith whose star 
arose in the East. 

As soon as our students in arms 
return, and our colleges and univer- 
sities restart, we shall begin that new 
period, when, apart from German 
influences so potent in the past, we 
shall utilize our own methods and 
guide our own destinies. Criticism of 
the old methods and search for fresh 
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material will prepare for a future 
constructive work that shall be truly 
our own. It is as yet too early to 
imagine what influence the war will 
have upon our thought in other direc- 
tions, but in releasing our thinking 
from German mental domination, it 
may certainly prove an unexpected 
gain, and give our minds an outlook 
less clouded by theories and fresher by 
reason of closer contact with fact. 
Concerning Germany’s thought, dur- 
ing the period of isolation, it is useless 
to speculate. It would not be difficult 
to make a strong case for the contention 
that the same national characteristics 
which have produced the ruthlessness 
with which Germany has waged war, 
have, when working in other directions, 
been the causes of the chief faults of 
her learning. Theory has been behind 
The Contemporary Review. 


both. ‘‘Frightfulness,’”’ for example, 
is not mere brute cruelty. Behind it 
is a calculated theory of inspiring 
terror, based upon utterly faulty psy- 
chological premises. As in study so 
in war, the same error appears in both. 
If the result of the war brings dis- 
illusionment, and breaks up the moulds 
in which the ideas of the present 
generation of Germans have been cast, 
Germany, too, may start afresh to 
seek a more excellent way. One may, 
indeed, hope that such will be the 
case, so that when Germany begins 
to emerge from the moral Coventry 
to which she has condemned herself, 
and once more takes her place in the 
international temple of learning, she 
may be able to make a contribution, 
based on better lines, for the benefit 
of the commonwealth of human thought. 
E. S. Waterhouse. 





THE PRESENT WAR: WILL ENGLAND HEED ITS WARNING? 


By Mr. V. L. 


Three years have elapsed since the 
present war began and if to History 
it will be known as the greatest ever 
fought, that distinction is earned not 
merely by its colossal scale, for there 
is another aspect of this war which is 
right in erying halves with it. Few 
wars were fought about the progress 
of which so little reliable information 
was made obtainable as in the present 
war, thanks to the Press Bureau and 
the Censorship. Enough, however, 
has been allowed to see the light of 
day by men who had access to reliable 
sources, which would ,warrant_ certain 
lessons being drawn from it. 

The primary and the fundamental 
lesson which this war has to all but 
those who having eyes see not, is that 
wars will never cease so long as the 
present conditions of existence remain 
what they are. If there is one fact 


which contemporary history has proved 


NARASIMHAM. 


up to the hilt and experience has 
thoroughly borne out more than 
another, it is the inevitability of war 
as the arbitrator of the nations strug- 
gling for freedom or lusting after 
power and domain. No movement of 
our day which was ushered in with so 
much flourish and fanflare and admits 
the hum of the benedictory chants 
of all the great powers of the world, 
has so ignominious and sorry a record 
as that of the peace movement whose 
especial embodiment goes by the name 
of the Hague Conference. Year after 
year the representatives of the great 
nations met in solemn conclave at the 
Hague, vowed their detestation and 
horror for bloodshed, insisted on 
solemn and sacred compacts being 
entered into, and dispersed as heralds 
of peace into the world. But as each 
year rolled by the march of time is 
kept up in every country by the 
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proportionate accumulation in arma- 
ments. When reigning monarchs and 
responsible statesmen express so ar- 
dent and anxious a desire for peace, 
how comes it then that these self-same 
estimable peace-lovers not only evince 
but give a practical turn to an equally 
strong anxiety not to be outrun in the 
race for armament-piling? And strange 
as it may seem it is these peace-con- 
ferences that have given the elan to 
the armament-race, for since the first 
peace-conference at Hague there has 
been a rapid and overwhelming in- 
crease of armaments in nearly every 
autonomous country in the west, and 
with it a corresponding change of the 
popular mind. In short an era of 
armed peace was ushered in. It 


should not however be forgotten that: 


the principle underlying this lifeless 
organization was most commendable 
and that if the decisions of those 
who were sincere in their desire for 
peace could not influence the opinion 
of the others, it was because the 
organization lacked authority. Dip- 
lomatist and military and naval ex- 
perts played with it endeavoring 
to wring from it concessions favorable 
to their prearranged ideas of waging 
war, and it had no police or other 
forces to bring the delinquents to 
book or enforce peace otherwise. 

The fact of the matter is that when 
self-interest is at stake or rules in a 
nation, sacred pledges and solemn 
engagements go to winds and the 
issues of the nation’s destiny are 
committed to war. It cannot be 
gainsaid that national self-interest 
takes precedence of all other con- 
siderations. Has not England set all 
international law and morality at 
defiance when its existence was at 
stake during the great French War? 
How were the South African and the 
Russo-Japanese wars ‘brought about? 
The Balkan war has exploded the 
peace theory advanced by Mr. Nor- 


man Angell and others that wars 
would not be resorted to as hitherto, 
for settlement of international dis- 
putes. That Governments and people 
are no longer actuated by motives of 
self-interest and aggrandizement and 
that justice and common sense and 
unselfishness are now the prime factors 
which govern the actions of the powers, 
the one towards the other, are all 
theories that were accepted before 
the commencement of the above war. 
For a time all eyes in the Christian 
world were riveted in admiration on the 
Allies joining issues in a common 
cause to fight a common foe, namely 
the Turk, and to free the Christian 
world from the yoke of the Turk. 
The sacrifices each state made for the 
collective good pointed to the spirit 
of brotherhood which reigned among 
them. The victories of the Allies were 


watched and followed with great - 


interest and concern, and the final 
triumph or the vindication of the 
liberty of the Christian people in 
Turkey, as it was called, was received 
with jubilation by the public in 
England. But the tale is not all told. 
The disillusionment did not take long 
to come and so much heroism had 30 
sordid an ending. The Allies soon 
found themselves in internecine con- 
flict, with the result that Bulgaria 
had lost all she had gained. Thus 
human nature reasserted itself and 
self-interest made itself conspicuous 
and prevailed; jealousy, greed, avarice 
and all the concomitants in the 
train of materialism, the idol of the 
west, showed what hold they had on 
the votaties of ‘their mistress. In the 
face of these instances, is it not futile 
to try to maintain that men and 
nations have ceased to be actuated by 
considerations of self-interest? The 
idealist and the pacifist may cry them- 
selves hoarse and build their castles 
of vision, but those who are engaged 
in the practical affairs of the world 
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will have nothing to do with them. 
Mr. Norman Angell, seeing how little 
influenced were the nations by his 
peace theories in his first publication, 
renewed his efforts in the same direc- 
tion by bringing out another book in 
which he adumbrated fresh arguments 
from a new viewpoint and laid much 
store by the argument of the economic 
interdependence of nations. But the 
Great Illusion proved only a great 
illusion and what better proof is 
needed to elucidate this fact than 
the present war—‘‘a long prepared 
scheme of overwhelming aggression’’ 
for world power. Whoever calculated 
four years ago upon the infatuation 
of the Kaiser and the intoxication of 
the Germans with their ideas of divine 
right. to rule the world and to launch 
half the nations of the world into war? 
So long as erroneous notions which 
are inherent in human nature are 
suffered to hold, wars must continue. 
The important lesson therefore which 
this war more than any of the previous 
wars has brought to prominence and 
which all, let alone visionaries and 
idealists, must lay to heart is that 
wars are inevitable and that nations, 
unless they are bound by a world- 
federation, to which we will presently 
advert, must ever be prepared to do 
battle for liberty and freedom or the 
maintenance of rights violated. 

But the lesson which is drawn 
from this war is not complete unless 
it is recognized at the same time that 
nowadays wars’ break out with 
alarming suddenness and _ hostilities 
often begin before war is declared. 
Man has come to be a feature of the 
modern warfare, for it is believed and 
rightly believed that success lies in an 
offensive against the enemy unawares. 
Of course there is no morality in run- 
ning away with your clothes while 
you are bathing, but wars, experience 
has shown, steer clear of ‘moral 


shibboleths” -as they are called. The 
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circumspection with which the dis- 
integrate Balkan States had forged 
themselves into a confederation to 
pounce upon Turkey is a case in point. 
The Allies concealed their intention 
of a premeditated offensive on the 
Turks until the last moment and the 
unsuspecting Turks, it would appear, 
had actually discharged a large num- 
ber of soldiers from the Active list to 
the Reserve a short time before the 
declaration of hostilities. After ma- 
turing in profound secrecy their 
plans as to the season for attack, the 
distribution of troops and all the 
details of the campaign, the Allies 
began their attack and the result was, 
as calculated upon by them, a victory. 
It was the Bismarckian method and 
policy which the Bulgars had copied 
and won by and it is still to the same 
policy that the Germans today have 
pinned their faith. No one, however, 
who has any regard for truth will for 
a moment aver that the present 
struggle between England or the 
Allies and Germany was flung as a 
surprise upon an unsuspecting world 
and that the German preparations 
carried on a gigantic scale for years 
beforehand for a long-drawn war were 
misjudged of their purpose. Says 
Mr. William Archer, ‘‘Many of us have 
foreseen that there must come a 
struggle between the democratic -and 
the militarist-despotic ideals of world- 
organization, but we scarcely foresaw 
that the crisis would come to a head 
in our own time. It has been pre- 
cipitated by the calamitous super- 
addition of the personal egomania of 
William II to the national intoxication 
begotten of the Bismarckian triumphs 
of blood and iron.’”’” The German 
precipitation, therefore, consists in the 
English unpreparedness for a fight 
of the magnitude of the present war. 
The policy pursued in the three wars 
which created the’ German Empire, 
the policy imitated by the Allies in-the 
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Balkan war had not opened the eyes 
of the English and set thema-thinking 
in time. The fact is that the English 
are traditionally slow to take a warning 
or profit from experience either at 
home or abroad. 

The supreme lesson therefore which 
this war has for England is that it 
should recognize the inevitability of 
war and the necessity for preparedness 
for war as long as she desires to keep 
the British Empire intact, in other 
words she should maintain a strong 
imperial force not only capable of 
offensive and defensive but of carrying 
all before it when it may be called 
upon to do so. Such a condition is 
necessary as well for victory in the 
event of war as for securing and 
enforcing peace when it is threatened. 
The weak always invite attack; and 
the strong always give the attacking 
pause, thus making for establishment 
or continuance of peace. But to 
secure peace to the world of an abiding 
nature, as has already been indicated 
above, the present conditions of inter- 
national polity must change. Alto- 
gether a different, fairer world must 
dawn, ‘‘but above all, it must represent 
@ common order, imposed by the 
powers, small and great, in council 
and able by the advice of the best men 
and the best women of our time to set 
up a permanent seat of international 
justice, with just enough force and no 
more to make its decrees respected 
and to come down on offenders.’’ 
This is a solution which has far- 
reaching results of a most salutary 
kind; nay, in fact the only certain 
road to an era of peace not “armed” 
as it was but pure and simple, as is to 
be wished for,—and it is implied of 
course that national autonomy—al- 
ready nearly achieved in Ireland and 
Poland, and destined to be won by 
India before long—is the sine qua 
non of Government of all States big 
and small. This is indeed the surest 


solution whose prime difficulty has 
hitherto been the inequality of forms 
of Government, in various parts of 
the world and we commend it es- 
vecially to England which being des- 
tined to continue to be of an empire 
“on which the sun never sets’? should 
remove these difficulties in her own 
empire and bring about a federal 
basis to rest the Empire on. 

If this idea, however, does not appeal 
to England or to the great English 
nation, then the only alternative 
before her, and it is only the next 
best, is that she should maintain a 
strong and sound national defense 
organized on a scale commensurate 
with the extent of the Empire. And 
sound and strong national defense 
means adequate numbers and ade- 
quate training, and it means neither 
more nor less. The British Empire 
covers 8,000,000 square miles and the 
land frontier extends to 28,000. And it 
is for England to say whether there is 
not much in it that is worth keeping. 
If all the emphasis is to be laid on the 
safety of the heart of the empire or 
even only certain parts of the body, 
what about the safety and security 
of the rest of the limbs of the Km- 
pire? Can a few be eared for at 
the expense of the others? It is 
quite true that if the heart of the 
empire is not safe, the limbs will not, 
for want of circulation, but if the 
limbs are dismembered or severed, 
will the safety of the heart alone 
compensate for their loss and the 
living organism get on? There is 
therefore, no. point in insisting that 
only certain parts of the Empire 
should be capable of bearing arms and 
the others should remain disarmed. 
The safety of the empire is in the 
hands of every one of its citizens and 
the burden of safeguarding it is a duty 
which all should share alike and none 
should be denied that responsibility. 
The safety of the Empire is ensured 
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when every citizen of it can and is 
prepared to take up arms at. any 
moment in its defense. It is a short- 
sighted policy that England has pur- 
sued so far in depending entirely on a 
few of the citizens of the Empire and 
in denying to the rest of the Empire 
the privilege of fighting her battles. 
If at a critical juncture like this when 
not only the whole cof her available 
fighting material is engaged in war, 
but more is demanded, Egypt, 
Canada or this country is in the 
throes of a menacing invasion and 
is crying aloud for troops, would Eng- 
land be able to supply the threatened 
country with the required force and 
would the English public opinion rec- 
oncile itself to a diversion of the fighting 
units, however much they are wanted 
‘elsewhere? In such a crisis it is but 
common to say that any country so 
threatened must shift for itself and 
look to its defense. It is all right with 
the self-governing and therefore self- 
contained colonies who have organized, 
trained and maintained their own 
armies for their defense—and now they 
are enabled to help the Allies while 
keeping the strength necessary for 
home defense. But what about India 
whose sons are not only disabled to 
take up the sword for the paramount 
power along with their citizens in 
other parts of the Empire but were 
refused the facilities for discharging 
their elementary duty of fitting them- 
selves for defending their hearths and 
homes against the invader? If such a 
contingency were to happen, would 
not England repent having pursued 
such a short-sighted and_ suicidal 
policy towards this country, ‘‘the 
brightest jewel in the Imperial Crown?”’ 
Would repentance save the situation or 
alter it one jot or tittle? How would 


the Anglo-Indian custodians of India 
console her in that hour? But then 
what a misfortune it would be to 
ourselves that we should cease to be 
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members of the British Empire! But 
whether England will it or not, 
such a contingency is to be reck- 
oned with by all practical-minded 
men. 

We may be told that India was 
allowed to contribute two lakhs of 
men, but what is the needed strength, 
we ask, what is the extent of India’s 
military resources and what fraction 
does the contribution so graciously 
accepted form? Mr. Asquith in his 
speech to his constituents at Lady- 
bank on the 14th June, 1916, confessed 
to what has all along been known or 
intelligently anticipated that ‘‘the 
shortage of men actual and prospective 
became a serious problem.”’ Pos- 
sessing as England does vast resources 
in India, it was like crying for a stone 
standing by the side of a mountain. 
But India’s resources are ignored not 
certainly because their quality is in 
any way inferior to that of those in the 
Island or the colonies. How poor was 
India’s contribution to the common 
effort of defense, in the estimation of 
even English ministers, would be seen 
by the studious omission of the men- 
tion of India by so responsible a 
minister and statesman as Mr. Asquith 
when he acknowledged the help of the 
colonies in the same speech referred to 
above. But India need not be ashamed 
of the smallness of her contribution, 
for it is none of her fault—though she 
has a right to resent the scant regard 
shown to her in ignoring her claim on 
the prime minister’s recognition of her 
willing and, under the circumstances 
necessarily, humble help. It is none 
of her fault that the resources of 
British India to the extent they are 
available were not availed of. The 
lion’s share of the contribution to the 
fighting service was deservedly claimed 
by the Punjab; that of Madras and 
Southern India is very little and of 
Bengal and Burma less. 

The lesson therefore which this war 
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has for England is that in the absence 
of a world-federation wars are in- 
evitable and come unawares, that they 
should be prepared against by having 
a sound system of defense, ¢. ¢., having 
an adequate number and adequate 
training of men and not a make- 
shift of defense which will fail her in 
time of war. A sound system of 
defense can be secured only by or- 
ganizing the resources of all parts of 
the Empire in anticipation of an 
attack actual or threatened or for 
Hindustan Review. 


enforcing peace. The resources of 
India alone, we may remind, are so 
vast that, if utilized, will serve not 
only for the defense of the Empire 
but for securing world peace. Will 
England whose stake in the world is 
large, larger perhaps than any other 
power, without waiting for a repetition 
of its present situation or the actual 
happening of the contingency indicated 
above, take heed of the warning which 
this war holds forth or will she wait for 
another? 





IN THE 


When the Lieutenant turned out of 
his dug-out in the very small hours, 
he found with satisfaction that a thin 
mist was hanging over the ground. 

“‘Can’t see much,”’ he said half an 
hour later peering out from the front 
trench. “But so much the better. 
Means they won’t be so likely to see us. 
So long, old man. Come along, 
Studd.”’ 

The other officer watched the two 
crawl out and vanish into the misty 
darkness. At intervals a flare light 
leaped upward from one side or the 
other, but it revealed nothing of the 
ground, showed only a dim white 
radiance in the mist and vanished. 
Rifles crackled spasmodically up and 
down the unseen line, and very 
occasionally a gun boomed a smothered 
report and a shell swooshed over. 
But, on the whole, the night was quiet, 
or might be called so by comparison 
with other nights, and the quietness 
lent color to the belief that the Hun 
was quietly evacuating his badly 
battered front line. It was to discover 
what truth was in the report that the 
Lieutenant had crawled out with one 
man to get as near as possible to the 
enemy trench—or still better, into or 
over it. 


MIST. 


Fifty yards out the two ran iato 
one of their own listening posts, and 
the Lieutenant halted a moment 
and held a whispered talk with the 
N. C. O. there. It was all quiet in 
front, he was told, no sound of move- 
ment and only a rifle shot or a light 
thrown at long intervals. 

‘Might mean anything, or nothing,”’ 
thought the Lieutenant. ‘Either a 
trench full of Boche taking a chance to 
sleep, or a trench empty except for a 
caretaker to shoot or chuck up an 
odd light.”’ 

He whispered as much to his com- 
panion and both moved carefully on. 
The ground was riddled with shell- 
holes and was soaking wet, and very 
soon the two were saturated and 
caked with sticky mud. Skirting the 
holes and twisting about between them 
was confusing to any sense of direction, 
but the, two had been well picked 
for this special work and held fairly 
straight on their way. No light 
had shown for a good many minutes, 
and the Lieutenant fancied that the 
mist was thickening. He halted and 
waited a minute, straining his eyes 
into the mist and his ears to catch 
any sound. There was nothing ap- 
parently to see or hear, and he rose 
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to his knees and moved carefully 
forward again. As he did so a flare 
leaped upward with a long hiss and a 
burst of light glowed out. It faintly 
illumined the ground and the black 
shadows of shell-holes about them, 
and—the Lieutenant with a jump at 
his heart stilled and _ stiffened— 
not six feet away and straight in 
front, the figure of a man in a long 
gray coat, his head craned forward and 
resting on his arms crossed in front 
of him and twisted in an attitude of 
listening. Studd, crawling at the 
Lieutenant’s heels, saw at the same 
moment, as was told by his hand 
gripped and pressing a warning on the 
Lieutenant’s leg. The light died out, 
and with infinite caution the Lieu- 
tenant slid back level with Studd and. 
motioning him to follow, lay flat and 
hitched himself a foot at a time 
towards the right to circle round the 
recumbent German. The man had 
not been facing full on to them, but 
lay stretched and looking toward their 
left, and by a careful circling right the 
Lieutenant calculated he would clear 
and creep behind him. A big shell- 
crater lay in their path, and after a 
moment’s hesitation the Lieutenant 
slid very quietly down into it. Some 
morsels of loose earth crumbled under 
him, rolled down and fell with tiny 
splashings into the pool at the bottom. 
To the Lieutenant the noise was most 
disconecertingly loud and alarming, 
and cursing himself for a fool not to 
have thought of the water and the 
certainty of his loosening earth to fall 
into it, he crouched motionless, listen- 
ing for any sound that would tell of 
the listening German’s alarm. An- 


other light rose, filling the mist with 
soft white radiance and outlining the 
edge of the crater above him. It 
outlined also the dark shape of a 
figure halted apparently in the very 
act of crawling down into the crater 
from the opposite side. 


The Lieu- 
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tenant’s first flashing thought was 
that the German watcher had heard 
him and was moving to investigate, 
his second and quick-following was of 
another German holding still until 
the light fell. But a third idea came so 
instantly on the other two that, 
before the soaring flare dropped, he 
had time to move sharply, bringing the 
man’s outline more clearly against the 
light. That look and the shape, 
beside but clear of the body, of a bent 
leg, crooked knee upward, confirmed 
his last suspicion. Studd slid over 
soundless as a diving otter and down 


beside him, and the Lieutenant 
whispered ‘‘See those two on _ the 
edge?”’ 


“Both dead, sir,’’ said Studd, and 
the Lieutenant nodded and heaved a 
little sigh of relief. ‘‘And I think that 
first was a dead ’un too.”’ 

“Yes,’’ whispered the Lieutenant. 
“Looked natural and listening hard. 
Remember now, though, he was bare- 
headed. Dead all right. Come on.’’ 

They crept out past the two dead 
men and, abating no fraction of their 
caution, moved noiselessly forward 
again. They passed many more dead 
in the next score of yards, dead 
twisted and contorted to every pos- 
sible and impossible attitude of un- 
mistakable death and uncannily life- 
like postures, and came at last to 
scattered fragments and loose hanging 
strands of barbed-wire entanglements. 
Here, according to previous arrange- 
ment, Studd—ex-poacher of civilian 
days and expert scout of the battalion 
—moved ahead and led the way. 
Broken strands of wire he lifted, 
with gingerly delicate touch, and laid 
aside. Fixed ones he raised, rolled 
silently under and held up for the 
Lieutenant to pass. Taut ones he 
grasped in one hand, slid the jaws of 
his wire-nippers over and cut silently 
between his left-hand fingers, so that 
the fingers still gripped the severed 
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ends, released the ends carefully, one 
hand to each, and squirmed through 
the gap. 

There was very little uncut wire, 
but the stealthy movements took time, 
and half an hour had passed from 
first wire to last and to the moment 
when the Lieutenant, in imitation of 
the figure before him, flattened his 
body close to the muddy ground and 
lay still and listening. For five long 
minutes they lay, and then Studd 
twisted his head and shoulders back. 
‘Nobody,’ he whispered. ‘Just wait 
here a minute, sir.’ He slipped back 
past the Lieutenant and almost im- 
mediately returned to his side. ‘‘I’ve 
cut the loose wires away,” he said. 
“Mark this spot and try’n hit it if we 
have to bolt quick. See—look for 
this,’ and he lifted a bayoneted 
rifle lying beside them, and stabbed 
the bayonet down into the ground 
with the rifle butt standing up above 
the edge of the broken parapet. 

“Cross the trench,’’ whispered the 
Lieutenant, ‘‘and along behind it. 
Safer there. Any sentry looking out 
forward?”’ 

Studd vanished over the parapet 
and the Lieutenant squirmed after 
him. The trench was wide and 
broken-walled back and front, and 
both clambered up the other side and 
began to move along the far edge. 
In some places the trench narrowed 
and deepened, in others it widened and 
shallowed in tumbled shell-craters, in 
others again was almost obliterated in 
heaped and broken earth. The mist 
had closed down and thickened to a 
whity-gray blanket and the two 
moved more freely, standing on their 
feet and moving stooped and ready to 
drop at a sound. They moved for a 
considerable distance without seeing a 
single German. 

Studd halted suddenly on the edge 
of a trench which ran into the one 
they were following. 








“Communication trench,” said the 
Lieutenant softly. ‘‘Doesn’t seem 
to be a soul in their front line.’’ 

“No, sir,’’ said Studd, but there was 
a puzzled note in his voice. 

“Ts this their front line we’ve been 
moving along?” said the Lieutenant 
with sudden suspicion. ‘Those lights 
look farther off than they ought.” 

The dim lights certainly seemed to 
be far out on their left and a little 
behind them. A _ couple of rifles 
cracked faintly, and they heard a 
bullet sigh and whimper overhead. 
Closer and with sharper reports half 
a dozen rifles rap-rapped in answer— 
but the reports were still well out to 
their left and behind them. 

“Those are German rifles behind us. 
We’ve left the front line,’’ said the 
Lieutenant with sudden conviction. 
“Struck slanting back. Been following 
a communication trench. Damn!” 

Studd without answering dropped 
suddenly to earth and without hesita- 
tion the Lieutenant dropped beside 
him and flattened down. A long silence 
and the question trembling on his 
lips was broken by a hasty movement 
from Studd. ‘‘Quick, sir—back,’’ he 
said, and hurriedly wriggled back and 
into a shallow hole, the Lieutenant 
close after him. 

There was no need of the question 
now. Plainly both could hear the 
squelch of feet, the rustle of clothes, 
the squeak and click of leather and 
equipment. Slowly, one by one, a 
line of men filed past their hiding- 
places, looming gray and shadowy 
through the mist, stumbling and 
slipping so close by that to the Lieu- 
tenant it seemed that only one down- 
ward glance from one passing figure 
was needed to discover them. Tumul- 
tuous thoughts raced. What should 
he do if they were discovered? Pass 
one quick word to Studd to lie still, 
and jump and run, trusting to draw 
pursuit after himself and give Studd 
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a chance to escape and report? Or call 
Studd to run with him, and both chance 
a bolt back the way they came? The 
thick mist might help them, but the 
alarm would spread quickly to the 
front trench. . . . Or should he snatch 
his revolver—he wished he hadn’t 
put it back in his holster—blaze off 
all his rounds, yell and make a row, 
rousing the German trench to fire and 
disclose the strength holding it? Could 
he risk movement enough to get his 
revolver clear? And all the time he 
was counting the figures that stumbled 
past—five ... six... seven... 
eight. Thirty-four he counted and then, 
just as he was going to move, another 
lagging two. After that and a long 
pause he held hurried consultation 
with Studd. 

“They’re moving up the way we 
came down,”’ he said. ‘‘We’re right 
off the front line. Must get back. 
Daren’t keep too close to this trench 
though. D’you think we ean strike 
across and find the front line about 
where we crossed?’’ 

“Think so, sir,’’ answered Studd. 
‘‘Must work a bit left-handed.”’ 

“Come on then. Keep close to- 
gether,”’ and they moved off. 

In three minutes the Lieutenant 
stopped with a smothered curse at the 
jar of wire caught against his shins. 

““*Ware wire,’’ he said, and both 
stopped and felt at it. ‘‘Nippers,”’ 
he said. ‘‘We must cut through.” 
He pulled his own nippers out and 
they started to cut a path. “Tang,” 
his nippers swinging free of a cut wire 
struck against’ another, and: on the 
sound came a sharp word out of the 
mist ahead of them and apparently 
at their very feet a guttural question 
in unmistakable German. Horrified, 
the Lieutenant stood stiff frozen for a 
moment, turned sharp and fumbled a 
way back, his heart thumping and his 
nerves tingling in anticipation of 


another challenge or a sudden shot. 
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But there was no further sound, and 
presently he and Studd were clear of 
the wire and hurrying as silently as 
they could away from the danger. 

They stopped presently, and the 
Lieutenant crouched and peered about 
him. ‘‘Now where are we?” he said, 
and then, as he caught the sound of 
suppressed chuckling from Studd 
crouched beside him, ‘‘What’s the 
joke? I don’t see anything specially 
funny about this job.” 

“IT was thinkin’ of that Germ back 
there, sir,’ said Studd, and giggled 
again. ‘‘About another two steps 
an’ we'd have fell fair on top of ’im.° 
Bit of a surprise like for ’im, sir.”’ 

The Lieutenant grinned a little 
himself. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, “but no 
more surprise than I got when he 
sang out. Now what d’you think is 
our direction?”’ 

Studd looked round him, and pointed 
promptly. The Lieutenant disagreed 
and thought the course lay nearly 
at right angles to Studd’s selection. 
He had his compass with him and 
examined it carefully. ‘‘This bit of 
their front line ran roughly north 
and south,” he said. “If we move 
west it must fetch us back on it. We 
must have twisted a bit coming out of 
that wire—but there’s west,’’ and he 
pointed again. 

“T can’t figure it by compass, sir,”’ 
said Studd, ‘“‘but here’s the way I 
reckon we came.”’ He scratched lines 
on the ground between them with the 
point of his wire nippers. ‘‘Here’s 
our line, and here’s theirs—running 
this way.” 

‘Yes, north,” said the Lieutenant. 

“But then it bends in towards ours 
—like this—an’ ours bends back.”’ 

“Jove, so it does,’’ admitted the 
Lieutenant, thinking back to the 
trench map he had studied so care- 
fully before leaving. ‘‘And we moved 
north behind their trench, so might 
be round the corner; and a line west 
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would just carry us along behind their 
front line.”’ 

Studd was still busy with his 
seratchings. ‘‘Here’s where we came 
along and turned off the communica- 
tion trench. That would bring them 
lights where we saw them—about 
here. Then we met them Germs and 
struck off this way, an’ ran into that 
wire, an’ ran back—here. So I figure 
we got to go that way,’’ and he pointed 
again. 

“That’s about it,’’ agreed the Lieu- 
tenant. ‘But as that’s toward the 
wire and our friend who sang out, 
we'll hold left a bit to try and dodge 
him.”’ 

He stood and looked about him. 
The mist was wreathing and eddying 
slowly about them and shut out every- 
thing except a tiny patch of wet ground 
about their feet. There was a distinct 
whiteness now about the mist, and a 
faint glow in the whiteness that told 
of daylight coming, and the Lieu- 
tenant moved hurriedly. ‘‘If it comes 
day and the mist lifts we’re done 
in,’’ he said, and moved in the chosen 
direction. They reached wire again, 
but watching for it this time avoided 


striking into it and turned, skirting it 


towards their left. But the wire 
bent back and was forcing them left 
again, or circling back, and the Lieu- 
tenant halted in despair. ‘‘We’ll 
have to cut through again and chance 
it,’ he said. ‘‘We can’t risk hanging 
about any longer.”’ 

“T’ll just search along a few yards, 
sir, and see if there’s an opening,”’ 
said Studd. 

“Both go,’’ said the Lieutenant. 
“Better keep together.’ 

Within a dozen yards both stopped 
abruptly and again sank to the 
ground, the Lieutenant cursing angrily 
under his breath. Both had caught 
the sound of voices, and from their 
lower position could see against the 
light a line of standing men, apparently 








right across their path. A spatter of 
rifle fire sounded from somewhere 
out in the mist, and a few bullets 
whispered high overhead. Then came 
the distant thud, thud, thud of half a 
dozen guns firing. One shell wailed 
distantly over, another passed closer 
with a savage rush, a third burst 
twenty yards away with a glaring 
flash that penetrated even the thick 
fog. The two had a quick glimpse of a 
line of Germans in long coats ducking 
their ‘‘coal-scuttle’’ helmets and throw- 
ing themselves to ground. They were 
not more than thirty feet away, and 
there were at least a score of them. 
When their eyes recovered from the 
flash of the shell, the two could see 
not more than half a dozen figures 
standing, could hear taiking and 
laughing remarks, and presently heard 
scuffling sounds and saw figure after 
figure emerge from the ground. 

“Trench there,’’ whispered Studd 
leaning in to the Lieutenant’s ear. 
“They jumped down.”’ 

“Yes,” breathed the Lieutenant. 
He was fingering cautiously at the 
wire beside him. It was staked out, 
and as far as he could discover there 
was something like two foot clearance 
between the ground and the bottom 
stand. It was a chance, and the 
position was growing so desperate 
that any chance was worth taking. 
He touched Studd’s elbow and began 
to wriggle under the wires. Six feet 
in they found another line stretched 
too low to crawl under and could 
see and feel that the patch of low wire 
extended some feet: » ‘fMore coming,’’ 
whispered Studd, and the Lieutenant 
heard again that sound of squelching 
steps and moving men. They could 
still see the gray shadowy figures of 
the first lot standing in the same 
place, and now out of the mist emerged 
another shadowy group moving down 
the line and past it. There was a good 
deal of low-toned calling and talking 
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between the two lots, and the Lieu- 
tenant, seizing the chance to work 
under cover of the noise, began rapidly 
to nip his way through the wire. It 
was only because of their low position 
they could see the Germans against 
the lighter mist, and he was confident, 
or at least hoped, that from the re- 
versed position it was unlikely they 
would be seen. The second party 
passed out of sight, and now the two 
could see a stir amongst the first lot, 
saw them hoist and heave bags and 
parcels to their shoulders and backs, 
and begin to move slowly in the op- 
posite direction to that taken by the 
party passing them. 

“Ration party or ammunition 
earriers,’”’ said Studd softly. 

“And moving to the front line,’’ 
said the Lieutenant quickly. In an 
instant he had a plan made. ‘We 
must follow them. They’ll guide us 
to the line. We keep close as we can 

. not lose touch and not be seen. 
Quick, get through here.’’ He started 
to nip rapidly through the wires. 
The party had moved and the outline 
of the last man was blurring and 
fading into the mist. The Lieutenant 
rose and began to stride over the low 
wires. A last barrier rose waist high. 
With an exclamation of anger he fell 
to work with the nippers again, Studd 
assisting him. The men had vanished. 
The Lieutenant thrust through the 
wires. His coat caught and he wrenched 
it free, pushed again and caught 
again. This time the stout fabric of 
the trench coat held. There was no 
second to waste. The Lieutenant 
flung loose the waist-belt, tore himself 
out of the sleeves and broke clear, 
leaving the coat hung in the wires. 
“Freer for running if we have to bolt 
at the end,’ he said, and hurried 
after the vanished line, with Studd at 
his heels. They caught up with it 


quickly—almost too quickly, because 
the Lieutenant almost overran one 
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laggard who had halted and was 
stooped or kneeling doing something 
to his bundle on the ground. The 
Lieutenant just in time saw him rise 
and swing the bundle to his shoulder 
and hurry after the others. Behind 
him came the two, close enough to 
keep his dim outline in sight, stooping 
low and ready to drop flat if need be, 
moving as silently as possible, checking 
and waiting crouched down if they 
found themselves coming too close 
on their leader. So they kept him in 
sight until he caught the others up, 
followed them again so long that a 
horrible doubt began to fill the Lieu- 
tenant’s mind, a fear that they were 
being led back instead of forward. 
He would have looked at his compass 
but at that moment the dim gray 
figures before him vanished abruptly 
one by one. 

He halted, listening, and Studd 
at his elbow whispered ‘“‘Down into 
a trench, sir.’”” Both sank to their 
knees and crawled carefully forward, 
and in a minute came to the trench 
and the spot where the man had 
vanished. ‘‘Coming near the front 
line, I expect,’’ said the Lieutenant, 
and on the word came the crack of a 
rifle from the mist ahead. The Lieu- 
tenant heaved a sigh of relief. ‘‘Keep 
down,”’ he said. ‘‘Work along this 
trench edge. Sure to lead to the 
front line.’ 

A new hope flooded him. There 
was still the front trench to cross, but 
the ease with which they had first 
come over it made him now, turning 
the prospect over in his mind as he 
crawled, consider that difficulty with a 
light heart. His own trench and 
his friends began to seem very near. 
Crossing the neutral ground, which 
at other times would have loomed as a 
dangerous adventure, was nothing 
after this hair-raising performance 
of blundering about inside the German 
lines. He moved with certainty and 
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confidence, although yet with the 
greatest caution. Twice they came 
to a belt of wire running down to the 
edges of the trench they followed. 
The Lieutenant, after a brief pause to 
look and listen, slid down into the 
trench, passed the wire, climbed out 
again, always with Studd close behind 
him. Once they lay flat on the very 
edge of the trench and watched a 
German pass along beneath them so 
close they could have put a hand on 
his helmet. Once more they crouched 
in a shell-hole while a dozen men 
floundered along the trench. And 
so they came at last to the front line. 
Foot by foot they wriggled close up to 
it. The Lieutenant at first saw no 
sign of a German, but Studd beside 
him gripped his arm with a warning 
pressure, and the Lieutenant lay 
motionless. Suddenly, what he had 
taken to be part of the outline of the 
parapet beyond the trench moved and 
raised, and he saw the outline of a 
steel-helmeted head and a pair of 
broad shoulders. The man turned 
his head and spoke, and with a 
shock the Lieutenant heard a mur- 
mur of voices in the trench, saw 


figures stir and move in the mist.. 


Studd wriggled  noiselessly closer 
and, with his lips touching the Lieu- 
tenant’s ear, whispered “I know 
where we are. Remember this bit 
we're on. We crossed to the left of 
here.”’ 

They backed away from the trench 
a little and worked carefully along it 
to their left, and presently Studd 
whispered ‘‘About here, I think.” 
They edged closer in, staring across for 
sight of the silhouette of the rifle butt 
above the parapet. The mist had 
grown thicker again and the parapet 
showed no more than a faint gray 
bulk against the lighter gray. The 
trench appeared to be full of men— 
“standing to’’ the Lieutenant supposed 
they were—and they moved at the 








most appalling risk, their lives hanging 
on their silence and stealth, perhaps 
on the chance of some man climbing 
back out of the trench. The Lieu- 
tenant was shivering with excitement, 
his nerves jumping at every movement 
or sound of a voice from the trench 
beside them. 

Studd grasped his elbow again and 
pointed to the broken edge of trench 
where they lay, and the Lieutenant, 
thinking he recognized the spot they 
had climbed out on their first crossing, 
stared hard across to the parapet in 
search of the rifle butt. He saw it at 
last. But what lay between it and 
them? Were there Germans crouching 
in the trench bottom? But they 
must risk that, risk everything in a 
dash across and over the parapet. A 
puff of wind stirred and set the mist 
eddying and lifting a moment. They 
dare wait no longer. If the wind came 
the mist would go, and with it would 
go their chance of crossing the No 
Man’s Land. He whispered a mo- 
ment to Studd, sat up, twisted his 
legs round to the edge of the trench, 
slid his trench dagger from its sheath 
and settled his fingers to a firm grip 
on the handle, took a deep breath, and 
slid over feet foremost into the trench. 
In two quick strides he was across it 
and scrambling up the parapet. The 
trench here was badly broken down 
and a muddy pool lay in the bottom. 
Studd caught a foot in something 
and splashed heavily, and a voice 
from a yard or two on their left called 
sharply. The Lieutenant slithering 
over the parapet heard and cringed 
from the shot he felt must come. But 
a voice to their right answered; the 
Lieutenant slid down, saw Studd 
scramble over after, heard the voices 
calling and answering and men splash- 
ing in the trench behind them. He 
rose to his feet and ran, Studd follow- 
ing close. From the parapet behind 
came the spitting bang of a rifle and 
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the bullet whipped past most uncom- 
fortably close. It would have been 
safer perhaps to have dropped to 
shelter in a shell-hole and crawled 
on after a reasonable wait, but the 
Lieutenant had had enough of crawling 
and shell-holes for one night, and was 
in a most single-minded hurry to get 
away as far and as fast as he could 
from Germans’ neighborhood. He 
and Studd ran on, and no more 
shots followed them. The mist was 
thinning rapidly, and they found their 
own outposts in the act of withdrawal 
to the trench. The Lieutenant hur- 
ried past them, zigzagged through 
their own wire, and with a gasp of 
relief jumped down into the trench. 
He sat there a few minutes to recover 
his breath and then started along the 
line to find Headquarters and make 
his report. 

On his way he met the officer who 
had watched them leave the trench 
and was greeted witha laugh. ‘Hullo, 
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old cock. Some mud! You look as 
if you’d been crawling a bit. See any 
Boche?”’ 

“Crawling!’’ said the Lieutenant. 
“Any Boche! I’ve been doing nothing 
but crawl for a hundred years—except 
when I was squirming on my face. 
And I’ve been falling over Boche, 
treading on Boche, bumping into 
Boche, listening to Boche remarks— 
oh, ever since I can remember,”’ and 
he laughed, just a trifle hysterically. 

“Did you get over their line then? 
If so, you’re just back in time. Mist 
has clean gone in the last few minutes.”’ 
A sudden thought struck the Lieu- 
tenant. He peered long and carefully 
over the parapet. The last wisps of 
mist were shredding away and the 
jumble of torn ground and trenches 
and wire in the German lines was 
plainly visible. ‘‘Look,’’ said the Lieu- 
tenant. “Three or four hundred yards 
behind their line—hanging on some 
wire. That’s my coat... .”’ 

Boyd Cable. 
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At the time of America’s first entry 
into the war we hazarded the forecast 
that the conditions of blockade would 
become progressively effective. All 
American traditions are associated 
with the recognition of a belligerent’s 
right to use every available means of 
reducing the enemy to submission by 
cutting off his supplies, and the strong- 
est precedents for the employment of 
sea-power to this end are still drawn 
from the incidents of the ‘Civil War. 
In the first two years of the war we 
systematically ignored those prece- 
dents in our dealings with neutrals. 
Whilst we made a profession of pre- 
venting exports reaching German ports, 
we left many doors open for evasion 
in the loose supervision of cargoes 
consigned to Holland and Scandinavia. 


These small neutrals were reaping a 
fabulous harvest by their trade with 
the enemy, and the fact was known 
to our Government. The fault did not 
lie with the Navy, but with the Foreign 
Office, which, under the Grey régime, 
changed its policy from month to 
month and displayed a solicitude for 
neutral interests which must have been 
a source of joy and merriment to the 
Wilhelmstrasse. The vigilance of our 
seamen was “strangled in a network 
of juridical niceties,’’ and but for the 
persistence of the remnant of opposi- 
tion left to the House of Commons, 
there is every probability that we 
should today be bound by the terms 
of the Declaration of London. Only 
by a miracle of good luck did we escape 
from a binding acceptance of that 
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complete abrogation of our maritime 
rights which had been so artfully 
imposed upon our Radical politicians 
by the very Powers who have refused 
themselves to observe any international 
rules of the sea. And there is little 
doubt that once having agreed to the 
limitations of the Declaration of 
London, the Asquith-Grey Adminis- 
tration would have felt pledged to 
the covenant however flagrantly Ger- 
many might have violated her own 
undertakings. An attitude founded 
on ignorance of sea warfare and the 
flabby sentiment which poses as pro- 
gressive thinking would have remained 
unshaken by the accumulation of 
evidence that the enemy was deter- 
mined to acknowledge no law that 
was not to his own advantage. 

No encouragement was given to 
this Utopian folly by our Allies. 
They spared no effort, within the 
limits of their capacity, to get a 
strangle-grip upon the Central Em- 
pires, but the last word in the applica- 
tion of sea-power rested with our 
Foreign Office. Even when we re- 
asserted, in theory, our old-time rights 


at sea, the spirit of the old policy of - 


compromise brooded over our efforts 
to control neutral imports. Our 
“Blockade Ministry’? was far more 
careful to give the benefit of the doubt 
to any suspected cargo than to run 
the risk of inflicting possible hardship 
upon a neutral merchant. This punc- 
tiliousness would have been praise- 
worthy in normal times, and would 
have reflected credit upon the business 
transactions of private individuals, 
but it was crass stupidity in prosecu- 
ting a policy designed to reduce a foe 
who had declared a piratical war upon 
all civilian shipping which was not 
engaged in bringing him the sinews 
of war. American opinion at that time 
carried great weight with our Foreign 
Office, and no offense can be given now 
in recalling the many inconsistencies 


which characterized American protests 
at the interference of our warships 
with the free passage of Transatlantic 
supplies to enemy destinations. We 
were solemnly warned that we had not 
established an effective blockade when 
we had made no such pretension. An 
effective blockade in the text-book 
meaning of the term is not possible 
under the conditions of modern war- 
fare. The days are past when a 
blockading fleet could watch at the 
mouth of an enemy port or patrol an 
enemy’s coast. With fast cruisers and 
battleships almost as fast, it matters 
little whether the fleet is a hundred or 
more miles away, provided it is ready 
and able to prevent vessels getting 
through to the enemy. Then, on 
other occasions, we were urged to 
observe rules of international law 
which we had never ratified, or 
perhaps to stand by another code 
which our critics themselves had 
declined to ratify. These protests 
were all understandable as coming 
from a people who were resolved to 
remain outside the European upheaval 
and were merely desirous of selling 
their goods to all parties ir the quarrel. 
The error lay in the gravity with 
which our Diplomatic Service argued 
debatable points of law, relaxing 
our blockade operations in the mean- 
while. We could so easily have 
justified the right of general capture 
of goods affected with an enemy 
taint by reference to that unim- 
peachable authority, the late Admiral 
Mahan. 

But we have changed all that. 
America is: now. determined to fix as 
short a duration on the war as is com- 
patible with a decisive finish, and to 
that end is putting the moral backbone 
into the Allies’ blockade pressure 
which had hitherto been lacking. 
President Wilson’s proclamation pro- 
hibits the shipment of any goods to 
Europe for neutrals except under 
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license, and includes under goods 
requiring a license practically all 
American exports. That this is a 
war measure is evidenced by the 
statement that no American products 
shall be made ‘‘the occasion of benefit 
to the enemy either directly or in- 
directly.’ Therefore countries con- 
tiguous to Germany are to be put upon 
bare rations. Our own Blockade 
Ministry has claimed to be fulfilling 
this last condition, basing the claim 
on pre-war returns, but ignoring the 
fact that neutrals have always been 
considerable traders with the Central 
Empires. In defining the scope of his 
Order, the President says: ‘‘The 
effect of the proclamation is not export 
prohibition, but merely export control. 
It is not its intention to interfere 
unnecessarily with American foreign 
trade, but our own domestic needs 
must be adequately safeguarded, and 
there is likewise the duty of meeting 
the necessities of all nations warring 
against Germany. It is our wish and 
intention to minister to the needs of 
neutrals as far as our resources permit. 
The Outlook. 
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This task will be discharged without 
other than the very proper qualifica- 
tion that the liberation of surplus 
products shall not be made the oc- 
casion of benefit to the enemy either 
directly or indirectly.” This state- 
ment marks a distinct advance in the 
method of conducting the war. The 
President’s autocratic powers will en- 
able him to see that his directions are 
obeyed to the letter. We understand 
that his decision has been reached 
in the face of much pleading and pro- 
testation on the part of neutral repre- 
sentatives in America. Their argu- 
ments have been ineffectual in shaking 
Dr. Wilson’s resolve to make the 
fullest use of the weapon which holds 
the best promise of bringing Germany 
to her knees within a measurable 
period. There is reason to believe 
that the internal conditions of Central 
Europe are as critical as the most 
unfavorable reports have depicted. 
Here, then, is the vulnerable spot, 
concentraticn upon which may save 
a countless number of lives and untold 
millions of money. 





NEW THINGS AND 


The other day I was reading again, 
as I have done many times, one of the 
most beautiful of the beautiful by- 
products of the present war in poetry 
and I came upon a passage which I 
may use here as the tragic text of more 
trivial matters of current considera- 
tion. It is a thin pape: volume which 
is simply inscribed ‘‘A.-H.,’’*but which 
contains the lines written by Mr. 
Maurice Baring on the death of Cap- 
tain Lord Lucas, who fell gloriously, 
flying and fighting, nearly a year ago. 
I am sure that if I had chanced upon 
this elegy in any impersonal fashion, I 
should still have felt how finely it uses 
the large and open movements of the 
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English Odes for the great purposes of 
praise and sorrow. But it happens to 
have a double value for me; for I know 
the writer of it well enough to know 
how real is the sorrow; and I knew the 
subject of it well enough to know 
how much merited is the praise. 

I have often tried to write a literary 
notice of the poem and I have aban- 
doned the task; for the work has one 
rare quality which rather silences 
criticism that its simplicities are 
successes; 


No other face 

Can fill that empty frame, 

There is no answer when we call your 
name. i 
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are the sort of lines that need no orna- 
ment and yet permit of no comment. 
But since all sincere poetry is also 
philosophy, even if it be unconscious 
philosophy, I chanced the other day 
upon three lines which are full of 
thoughts, and have set me thinking 
upon lesser matters, such as art and 
politics and the sophists who swarm 
about our present problem. 


O liberal heart fast-rooted to the soil, 

O lover of ancient freedom and proud 
toil, 

Friend of the gipsies and all wandering 
song. 


Those words, which include something 
of the antithesis of a paradox, have, 
for all who knew the subject of them, 
the vivid unity of a portrait. In the 
personality of whom they were writ- 
ten there was a sort of riddle of the 
union of rootedness and restlessness. 
There was indeed something almost 
vagabond about his thirst and enthu- 
siasm for liberty; something which 
makes it seem almost fitting that death 
should strike him, not merely in a 
strange land, but almost literally in a 
strange sky. And yet there was no 
man ‘so solidly English; and no man 
who took more of the central sanities 
simply for granted. And thinking of 
this, along with many things of which 
I could not or would not write here, I 
fancy that Mr. Baring’s phrases con- 
tain a truth that needs further applica- 
tion to many things. In the few peas- 
ants I have known, I have noted that 
it was truly a proud toil that had in- 
herited an ancient freedom. And in 
the few squires I have known, I have 
observed that it was those who were 
really rooted in the soil who were the 
friends of the gipsies. 

There is a notion scattered through 
much of the literature that litters the 
modern world, even literature so good, 
for instance, as that of Mr. H. G. 


Wells, which I believe to be profoundly 
Livine Ace, Vou. VIII, No. 380. 
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mistaken. It is the notion that the 
philosophy of freedom is to get outside 
everything. But it is easy enough to 
get outside things; a man can always 
walk out of his house into the street 
or fa!l off his country into the sea. But 
it is not true that the tramp knows 
most about houses, or that the exile 
knows most about nations. In one of 
Mr. Wells’s great imaginative ro- 
manees a gigantic engine might be 
erected for hurling men wholly off the 
planet. But leaving the earth would 
literally be no earthly use; and empty 
space would be literally vanity. The 
true philosopher is not he who is out- 
side everything, but he who is inside 
everything. His inmost chamber is a 
camera obscura in which he sees what 
is outside by being inside. 

I think there is quite a philosophic 
reason for the revolutionary spirit 
being right up to a certain point and 
then almost automatically going wrong. 
I should hesitate to attribute this re- 
turning curve to Rotatory Antikinesis, 
as fascinatingly expounded by our 
contributor the other day; but I think 
it, if anything, rather more sensible to 
eall it Rotatory Antikinesis than mere- 
ly to call it becoming ‘‘reactionary”’ in 
old age. It depends on a principle 
which I think I perceive, for instance, 
in the arts; one which may be most 
popularly expounded by the instance 
of the art of painting. Suppose we 
had always inhabited a world which 
was entirely black and white, as indeed 
some of our earnest sociologists and 
statisticians seem to imagine that we 
do. It is quite possible that they, and 
similarly sober persons, would resent 
the first appearance of the primary 
colors and consider that red, blue and 
yellow formed a most dangerous revo- 
lutionary tricolor. They might treat 
all red as a conflagration, filling the 
world with red republicans; they might 
regard all blue as a bleak inundation of 
pessimism and old night, filling the 
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world with blue devils; they might 
write libraries of denunciation of what 
they would consistently call the Yel- 
low Peril. But in all this the revolu- 
tionists would be right, for the colors 
are the clearest windows in the wall of 
this world. 

Then comes the second stage of such 
a movement; when we will suppose 
the primary colors established, and 
some more subtle artist claiming that, 
by mixing blue and yellow, he can 
brighten and refresh the world with 
what is practically a new color. It is 
quite true that many conservatives 
accustomed to blue and yellow might 
be contemptuous of the new idea of 
greenness; as contemptuous as the old 
Whigs of the Blue and Yellow review 
really would have been of the Wearing 
of the Green. But green would be a 
new experience and it would refresh 
the world; and I should be on the side 
of the Fenians in this case—as in 
others. Then we come to the third 
stage, which is much more subtle and 
very much more disputable; but in 
which the artistic innovators still have 
a quite commendable case. It is the 
stage at which they claim to have new 
experiences too curious to be common; 
revelations that can hardly be de- 
nounced as a palpable democratic 
danger, but rather as a very impal- 
pable aristocratic privilege. This may 
well be represented by the next step in 
the mixture of tints; the step from 
what used to be called secondary to 
what used to be called tertiary colors. 
The artist claims that by mixing red 
and green he can produce a sort of 
russet shade, which to many may seem 
a mere drab or dull brown, but which 
is, to a finer eye, a thing combining the 
richness of red and the coolness of 
green, in a unity as unique and new as 
green itself. This sort of artist gener- 
ally gives himself airs; but there is 
something to be said for him, though 
he seldom says it. It is true that a 
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combination in color may be at once 
unobtrusive and exquisite; but it is 
precisely here, I fancy, that the inno- 
vator falls into a final error. He im- 
agines himself an inaugurator as well 
as an innovator; he thinks he stands 
at the beginning of a long process of 
change; whereas, as a matter of fact, 
he has come to the end of it. Let him 
take the nezt step; let him mix one 
exquisite mixture with another exqui- 
site mixture, and the result will not be 
another and yet more exquisite mix- 
ture; it will be something like mud. It 
will not be all colors but no color; a 
clay as hueless as some antediluvian 
slime out of which no life can come. 
Then the artist generally goes mad and 
waves his brush about, slinging mud at 
anything and anybody; insanely mix- 
ing mire with mire and painting with 
slime on slime; so that no man can 
trace in it an outline or‘an image. But 
I do not think that sort of mud-sling- 
ing is even so good as that of a gutter- 
snipe, or that the man who does it is 
sufficiently reasonable to be called a 
rebel. I agree ‘with the conservative 
critics (including the gutter-snipe) that 
the artist has lost his original claim 
on our revolutionary sympathy, as 
well as losing many other things, such 
as his time, his humility and his sense 
of humor; but perhaps his most appal- 
ling loss is that he has lost his original 
realization of the existence of red and 
green. 

I have purposely used a crude and 
elementary example; but such a law 
of diminishing returns certainly does 
affect all imaginative innovation. It 
specially affects, for instance, that 
artistic adventure which may loosely 
be called the fantastic. There need be 
no limit, for example, to the mythical 
monsters produced by the process 
which made the centaur, that was made 
out of a man and a horse, or the griffin, 
that was made out of a lion and an 
eagle. But in this imaginative world, 
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at any rate, it is true that mongrels do 
not breed. The offspring of the Miss- 
ing Link and a mule, if happily mar- 
ried to the promising child of a Manx 
cat and a penguin, would not outrun 
centaur and griffin; it would be some- 
thing lacking in all the interesting fea- 
tures of man and beast and bird. It 
would not be a wilder but a much 
tamer animal than its ancestors; it 
would not be another and more fan- 
tastic shape; but simply shapeless- 
ness. It would return to the dust, 
or rather to the mud, like the too com- 
plicated color. In all the tales that the 
soldiers tell us from the trenches there 
is a recurrent burden of the abomina- 
tion and even atrocity of mud; mud, 
the oldest and perhaps the mightiest 
of the enemies of man. But indeed 
there is a deeper sense in which they 
The New Witness. 


and all heroes may be said to be fight- 
ing against this formless thing. Just 
before the war all the arts and philoso- 
phies were fading into a sort of feature- 
less fog owing to this ceaseless multi- 
plication of mere innovation without 
definition. And the military enlist- 
ment itself has been largely a return 
to definition; or in simpler language a 
return to duty. Many are speaking of 
a peace that will efface boundaries; 
but this war will have wholly failed if 
it effaces boundaries. It will only 
have succeeded if it restores them. If 
all frontiers do indeed fade, if all gates 
are indeed thrown open, if all divisions 
disappear and all elements mingle; 
if that is really achieved in its equality 
and entirety—then we shall have done 
nothing except complete the work of 


the barbarian. 
G. K. Chesterton. 





MR. GERARD’S 


We cannot remember any diplomatic 
disclosures published during a war, 
which can exactly be compared with 
those of Mr. Gerard, the late American 
Ambassador to Germany. The Daily 
Telegraph is to be congratulated on 
publishing this narrative. Several of 
the chapters have seemed to deal with 
things on the surface, and for that 
reason the importance of what Mr. 
Gerard says might sometimes escape 
notice. But even when he is dealing 
with stray episodes and chance obser-’‘ 
vations he is always, by a process of 
accumulation, building up an image 
of German life, and in particular of 
the tortuous habits of German thought, 
which is of intense interest and sig- 
nificance. Seldom has an Ambassador 
been treated with so much clumsiness, 
haughtiness, and suspicion. If Lord 
Macartney, the first British Ambassa- 
dor to China, had kow-towed to the 
Emperor of China, as he was desired 
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to do, he would not have paid greater 
homage to sovereign might than the 
German Emperor would have liked to 
exact from Mr. Gerard. Lord Macart- 
ney’s explanation that he was the 
Ambassador of England was enough 
to keep his conduct firm and right, and 
the United States has good reason to 
be grateful that Mr. Gerard never for- 
got for a single moment that he occu- 
pied a position of great honor and 
strength in representing the United 
States. . 

The fact to which we wish to draw 
special attention is the astonishing 
revelation of Mr. Gerard as to the 
peace terms which Germany really 
had in mind at the end of 1916 and 
the beginning of this year. It will be 
remembered that in December, 1916, 
the German Emperor, with a great 
verbal parade of humanity and many 
pious asseverations of his responsibility 
before God, proposed that an end 
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should be made of the hideous slaughter. 
Carefully contrived phrases suggested 
that the Germans were not the brutes 
and vandals they were represented to 
be by their enemies, but reasonable 
and merciful men who desired nothing 
more than to live in good will with the 
rest of the world. There is a certain 
type of mind which can never resist 
such an appeal, and assumes that 
whenever the word ‘‘peace”’ is mentioned 
honesty is necessarily behind it. It 
might be added without exaggeration 
that to some British lovers of peace an 
appeal for amity seems to come with 
special force when it comes from a 
German autocrat. We do not profess 
to understand why this should be so, 
but for many years the fact was fairly 
obvious that German arrogance and 
German threats were regularly explained 
away, while the smallest verbal indis- 
cretion on the part of the French— 
who, after all, have long stood for the 
Liberal tradition on the Continent of 
Europe in its most intellectual and 
spiritual form—was scarcely to be 
forgiven. The British man with this 
type of mind assured us that the 
British Government were making the 
greatest mistake in history when they 
refused to entertain the German Em- 
peror’s peace proposals of December, 
1916. With all kinds of hints and half- 
suggestions, an attempt was made to 
convey to the British public the idea 
that the German peace terms were 
really very magnanimous. It mattered 
not at all that those terms had never 
been stated. The suggestion was 
persistent that the experiences of the 
war had turned Germany into a model 
of moderation, and that if only we 
would treat with her it would be dis- 
covered that the German Emperor’s 
terms were as reasonable as we could 
desire. Less than a month after Great 


Britain had been guilty of her “great 
refusal’? Mr. Gerard had a conversa- 
tion with Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
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on the subject of peace. Mr. Gerard 
had for some time been trying to dis- 
cover what terms were really forming 
themselves in the mind of Germany 
behind all the attractive, if highly 
ambiguous, phrases of the Emperor. 
“What are these peace terms to which 
you refer continually?”’ he said to the 
German Chancellor one day in January, 
1917. ‘Will you allow me to ask a 
few questions? First, are the Germans 
willing to withdraw from Belgium?’’ 
The Chancellor answered that Germany 
was willing to withdraw, “but with 
guarantees.”” Mr. Gerard next asked 
what those guarantees were. The 
Chancellor replied: ‘“‘We must possibly 
have the forts of Liége and Namur. 
We must have other forts and gar- 
risons throughout Belgium. We must 
have possession of the railroad lines. 
We must have possession of the ports 
and other means of communication. 
The Belgians will not be allowed to 
maintain an army, but we must be 
allowed to retain a large army in 
Belgium. We must have commercial 
control of Belgium.” Mr. Gerard’s 
acute comment on this  barefaced 
proposal was: “I do not see that you 
have left much for the Belgians, except 
that King Albert will have the right to 
reside at Brussels with a guard of 
honor.”” The Chancellor went on 
defensively to explain that Belgium 
must not be allowed to become “an 
outpost of England.” ‘“I do not 
suppose,’”’ retorted Mr. Gerard, ‘‘that 
the English wish it to become an out- 
post of Germany, especially as Tirpitz 
said the coast of Flanders should be 
retained in order to make war on 
England and America.’’ Mr. Gerard 
then asked about Northern France. 
“We are willing to leave Northern 
France,” said the Chancellor, and then 
added, “‘but there must be a rectifica- 
tion of the frontier.’”’ It need hardly 
be explained that “rectification’’ is 
only a synonym for annexation. ‘‘How 
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about the Eastern frontier?’’ Mr. 
Gerard asked. ‘‘We must have a very 
substantial rectification,’ was the an- 
swer. ‘How about Roumania?’’ The 
Chancellor replied that Bulgaria would 
be allowed to deal with Roumania. 
‘‘How about Serbia?’’ was the last ques- 
tion. The Chancellor replied: ‘A 
very small Serbia may be allowed to 
exist, but that question is for Austria. 
Austria must be left to do what she 
wishes to Italy, and we must have 
indemnities from all the countries 
and all our ships and colonies back.”’ 
The peace proposals of Germany there- 
fore amounted to this, that the Allies 
were to throw over the small nations, 
which were to disappear for all practical 
purposes into the capacious maw of 
Germany. Moreover Germany was 
to be surrounded in future by a humble 
and obedient circle of nations paying 
tribute into her coffers. To intensify 
the hopelessly unrepentant and mer- 
ciless character of this proposal, one 
has only to remember that Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg was regarded 
throughout Germany as a moderate 
man, and was for that reason contin- 
ually attacked by the Junkers as an 
unsafe guardian of the interests - of 
Germany. Some one who wishes to 
extenuate the German terms may 
laugh our horror away by saying that 
after all the German Chancellor’s 
answers to Mr. Gerard were only 
auctioneer’s terms. It is usual, it will 
be said, for every bargainer to pitch 
his terms very much higher than his 
hopes, and the German Chancellor was 
only following the usual practice. No 
such extenuation, in our opinion, can 
hold good in this instance. The Chan- 
cellor was answering questions ‘as 
man to man,’ in the familiar phrase. 
He was not speaking for public effect. 
On the contrary, throughout Mr. 
Gerard’s chapters it is plain that, so 
far as the German Government could 
induce themselves to believe that any 








danger to Germany existed on the 
other side of the Atlantic, they 
were anxious to placate the United 
States. 

To many observers here it is a 
startling fact that the Americans, who 
were so impregnated with ideas of 
peace only two years ago, should now 
be as resolute as any one of the Allies 
for pressing the war to a decisive 
military conclusion before allowing 
themselves to think of discussing 
peace terms. We might almost say 
that there is less tendency in America 
to play with the idea that there is some 
Meaning in the constant succession of 
tentative German proposals than there 
is in any other of the Allied countries. 
The explanation is very simple. All 
that Mr. Gerard is now retailing to an 
astonished world was well known in 
Washington long ago. The Govern- 
ment at Washington are like a patient 
who has submitted himself to several 
mild forms of various diseases in order 
to guard himself against major attacks 
of those diseases. They are perfectly 
immune. They are not in the least 
danger of infection even when the 
atmosphere is .surcharged with the 
bacilli of German peace intrigues. No 
American will ever forget that Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg himself ad- 
mitted that during the whole period 
when he was, with some show of 
honesty, trying to arrive at an under- 
standing with America about the 
“U’’-boats, he was only waiting for 
the time when he would be strong 
enough to defy the United States. 
Again, Washington possesses a con- 
clusive and absolutely damning docu- 
ment in the shape of the Kaiser’s 
message to President Wilson professing 
to explain how in July, 1914, Germany 
tried to keep the peace and Great 
Britain insisted upon war. That 
message, which has been reproduced 
in facsimile in the Daily Telegraph, 
was written in English by the Kaiser’s 
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own hand. It is headed ‘‘To the 
President of the United States per- 
sonally.’”’ This superscription disposes 
of all the recent German explanations 
that what the Kaiser handed to Mr. 
Gerard was merely a few rough notes 
for his guidance. There is, moreover, 
in the circumstances no possibility of 
any misunderstanding through faults 
of translation. And in this invaluable 
document the Kaiser wrote that ‘‘Bel- 
gium had to be violated by Germany 
on strategical grounds.’’ That admis- 
sion will stand forever, and will make 
the subsequent excuses of the German 
Government that the French were the 
first to violate Belgian territory; and 
that secret military schemes between 
Great Britain and Belgium were dis- 
eovered in the archives at Brussels, 
seem only the more dishonest. Such 
consequential excuses are of a piece 
with the unsavory Prussian tradition 
which began with Frederick the Great 
when he first invaded Saxony and 
afterwards discovered the documents 
that justified him. 

Even now, though Germany is un- 
doubtedly sick of the war and becoming 
terribly alarmed by the prospect which 
opens up before her, she has given no 
visible sign of good faith. She has never 
said that she’ will leave Belgium. We 
notice that in an “interview’’ published 
in the New York Times Dr. Albert 
Siidekum, temporary Chairman of the 
Reichstag Main Committee, says that 
the peace resolution of the Reichstag 
Majority holds the field, and that it is 
“undesirable that Germany should 
state detailed peace aims in advance 
of the Peace Conference.’’ In other 


words, as we have said over and over 

again, what Germany would most like 

to achieve now is an armistice on the 

vaguest of vague conditions. 
The Spectator. 


She 
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would exhaust the German language 
in phrases of high intentions and 
earnest good will, but when she had 
secured a cessation of the fighting with 
a view to negotiation she would be in a 
position to cry off the negotiations at 
any moment that suited her. Such a 
moment would be likely enough to 
arrive soon, for it is perfectly well 
understood that the highly centralized 
control which the Kaiser exercises 
over his legions is a considerable mili- 
tary advantage. He can whip in his 
pack again when he chooses, whereas 
the Allied packs have, as it were, to 
sit down and talk over the situation 
before they can again agree upon any 
combined action. If ever we play into 
German hands in this matter we shall 
commit the greatest breach of trust, 
and deal the hardest blow to the 
hopes of peace, that any responsible 
nation could conceivably be guilty of. 
We must have a very plain promise of 
eomplete restoration and reparation 
from Germany before we can dream of a 
Peace Conference. 

Mr. Faintheart is once again trying 
to make his voice heard in the land, 
and his argument takes the peculiarly 
insidious form that, though we cannot 
indeed lose the war, we cannot reach 
what is called a definite decision in the 
field. We are certain that Mr. Faint- 
heart is wrong, and we are equally 
certain that the Allies have it within 
their power to prove him wrong. If 
they allow Germany to discover that 
her wickedness was well worth while 
—and “peace by negotiation’’ means 
nothing else—they will have sinned 
against the light, for after Mr. Gerard’s 
revelations there can no longer be any 
pretense that there is some inner 
good meaning within German diplomatic 


language. 
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SWITZERLAND AND THE WAR. 


Any reference to the attitude of 
Switzerland towards the war from which 
thanks partly to circumstance, and 
partly to design, it has so far held 
aloof, should be qualified by an 
understanding of the Swiss as not a 
single nation, but rather three nations 
under one Government. Strictly 
speaking, one might as reasonably 
define the attitude of the Balkans. 

Technically speaking, the whole of 
Switzerland is neutral. This is a 
matter of policy, since her economic 
existence depends on keeping out of 
the quarrels of her neighbors, on 
whom, remote from the sea and lack- 
ing mineral resources, she depends 
for her vital needs. It is, indeed, no 
exaggeration to say that she could 
within a month be brought to the 
verge of ruin by either the Entente or 
the Central Powers. In these cir- 
cumstances, Switzerland has to be all 
things to all men; and, so long as she 
maintains a perfectly correct neutral- 
ity in the letter, both belligerent 
groups have hitherto exacted no more 
than a moderate neutrality in the 
spirit. 

Taken, as a whole, Switzerland’s 
attitude falls under two heads: 


(1) A genuine horror in the abstract 
and a generous impulse to help the 
sufferers. 

(2) A resentment of any and every 
inconvenience—the total lack of some 
articles and the rising price of others— 
entailed by the state of war on her 
frontiers. 


The worst which can be said of Swiss 
neutrality is that the nation makes a 
virtue of necessity, forgetting that a 
population less than that of London 
must needs forego the dubious luxury 
of war, and that it exists solely by 
favor of its neighbors. The least 
attractive aspect of Swiss neutrality 


is the practical spirit in which the 
capitalist is playing the honest broker, 
making fortunes out of both sides, 
reviving old industries that, before 
the war, were moribund, establishing 
new, always at the expense of neigh- 
bors too busy cutting each other’s 
throat to keep their shops open. Com- 
mercially speaking, even this attitude 
is beyond reproach, though it in- 
evitably suggests the case of a weak- 
ling picking the pockets of two giants 
who have thrown off their coats to 
fight. 

The selfish standpoint from which 
the Swiss view every development 
of the war only as it affects their own 
interests is also merely human, but 
here, again, a dyspeptic critic might 
take exception to the mood in which 
they contemplate earth-shaking trage- 
dies. Belgium may burn, . France 
may be ravished, Servia reduced to a 
wilderness, Armenia depopulated, but 
will there be enough coal next winter? 
shall we have any potatoes? will the 
Federal Council order meatless days, 
sugar-cards, or other restrictions which 
combine national economy with private 
discomfort? Even when, as legitimate 
provision against a rapid and not too 
costly invasion of Alsace, the Germans 
recently threw several new bridges 
over the Rhine in the vicinity of Istein, 
a few miles from the Swiss frontier, 
the papers were filled with indignation 
against these new obstructions to the 
free navigation of that river. What 
right, they asked, had Germany to 
save a few paltry divisions by thus 
thwarting the cherished scheme of 
making Bale a North Sea port! 

Switzerland, then, has a uniform 
attitude towards the war only where 
her interests are either served or 
threatened. In all else, the burghers 
of neighboring cantons are as little 
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in accord as the subjects of neigh- 
boring empires. Those who have 
only the superficial acquaintance with 
Switzerland acquired as tourists will 
probably assume that the population 
of the French and Italian cantons are 
wholly pro-Entente and the inhabi- 
tants of the German-Swiss cities and 
districts equally pro-German; but such 
an estimate would unduly favor the 
Central Empires, since, even in a city 
like Bale, and in a canton like Aargau, 
there is a very strong anti-German 
element to be reckoned with. 

That Bale is predominantly sym- 
pathetic to Germany is not to be 
denied, and a story is told, equally 
illustrative of the attitude of the 
Balois and of that of the Austrians, 
according to which a Viennese lady, 
having come to that city to visit an 
old schoolfellow, packed her trunks 
long before she had outstayed her 
welcome, and said: 

“Ah, non, mon amie! Votre Bale 
est beaucoup trop Boche pour moi. 
Je vais & Genéve!”’ 

What other result, indeed, could be 
expected? There are at Bale no 
fewer than thirty-five thousand Ger- 
mans out of a total population of 
little more than four times that 
number. For generations, the Balois, 
rich and poor, have had intimate 
business relations with Germany, and 
have intermarried with Germans. 
Their language is a dialect based on 
“high German,” and easily acquired 
by anyone familiar with that tongue. 
Their law, finance and education follow 
German models. Their regiments 
march past the saluting base with a 
goose step. Yet, not only is almost 
the entire working-class against Ger- 
many, but even a considerable number 
of their employers, though these do 
not necessarily proclaim their sym- 
pathy from the housetops of a city 
that teams with German spies, and 
that is not even included within the 
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first line of the Swiss defenses. In 
Aargau, which looks at Baden across 
the Rhine, the peasants detest their 
arrogant neighbors, and, being less 
guarded in their talk than the towns- 
folk, openly hope for their defeat. 

Neutrality, at any rate in the letter, 
is for Switzerland at once a necessity 
and an obligation, and it must be 
confessed that it is rarely that anyone 
of weight in the national councils dis- 
regards it. Indeed, one of the most 
sensational episodes in the history of 
neutrals during the war was the 
indiscretion of Herr Hoffmann, a 
respected member of the Federal 
Council, who, giving free rein to his 
pro-German sympathies, sent a tele- 
gram to Grimm, the Swiss peace- 
delegate at Petrograd, in which he set 
forth the terms on which the Central 
Empires would be prepared to conclude 
a@ separate peace with Russia. This 
telegram which deserves a place with 
some of those despatched by Hoff- 
mann’s master at Berlin, cost him his 
place. But Hoffmann is not Switzer- 
land, and, in fact, a wave of indigna- 
tion at hisamazing impropriety swept 
over the country, some of his bitterest 
critics being found among the German- 
Swiss themselves. 

On the whole, then, though absolute 
neutrality is an attitude impossible to 
average intelligence, the Swiss main- 
tain correct relations with their neigh- 
bors, and, apart from occasional black- 
mail on the part of Berlin, their 
neighbors have hitherto treated them 
accordingly. They are sound patriots, 
and, unless not wholly unforeseen 
complications should arise, they will 
defend their frontiers with equal deter- 
mination against any and every in- 
vader. Pending the need of such 
serious operations, they are meanwhile 
keeping their troops in efficient force 
on the Rhine and in the Jura, and 
suppressing the traffic in contraband 
to which hungry Germans tempt needy 
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Swiss. If the Swiss are careful not to 

depart from this attitude till the 

coming of peace, they need have no 

fear for the future, for their beautiful 
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land will once more be the playground 
of the world, and their commerce will 
flourish as at no time since they 
became a nation. 
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When little kings, by mighty crowds 
acclaimed, 

Triumphant come from wars they visited, 

And men who were enriched by those who 
died 

Are honored for their wealth and for 
their words; 

When money-lords conspire afresh to 
drive 

Men’s noblest passions to the basest use, 

And women, white and warm as may, 
whose ghosts 

Made e’en the mud and blood of war to 
bloom— 

When women droop within the coward’s 
reach; 

Hold them apart, of happier company, 

The greatest legion ever raised by Death! 

Or would you speak of them say only 
this: 


No envy touched them, and no greed, 
nor hate, 

No sorrow, and the smouldering of loss. 

Theirs was no huckster’s aim and 
trader’s fight, 

The Sicyon paths of gamblers and of 


knaves; 

But the high usufruct of wondrous 
things, 

The sunsets and the dawns, and face of 
earth 


Sweet after rains, and brown, and 
patched with cloud, 
Or green where fields are flowered for 
little feet; 
And sings the lark ’midst white and 
magic skies, 
The Poetry Review. 


And speeds the busy teemster on his 
plough, 

Till twilight falls, and twilight’s looms 
enfold 

With sacred light his cottage and its 
babes— 

All that is may-time, all that is England, 

Not soon forgot, yet readily forgone, 

When Freedom, like a wind, blows 
through the soul, 

And men have marked the night, and 
with the stars 

Go out, in silence, and the rush of gold, 

Taking their beauty with them, even 
as gods! 


O gentlemen of England, England’s sons, 

O tiny lads who climbed a father’s knee, 

And grew in knighthood ’neath a mother’s 
eyes, 

With Youth’s deiight in sunshine and in 
power, 

(His ears enjeweling the blazoned tide, 

His wings within the glory of the dawn, 

His feet upon the path, and seeming 
sleep 

Against the light before he woke to speed, 

And swooned upon the goal; the breasts of 
victory!) 

Did we not know that you would play as 
well 

When peril chose the game, and pain the 
prize; 

Did we not know that you would race to 
die? 

No greater glory hath the dying sun, 

By all the angel hosts adorned—than 


thine! 
K. C. Spiers. 











There was an old man in my ward 
who was very grumpy. I call him old 
because his otherwise coal-black hair 
was streaked with gray, and gray 
stubble came on his chin when he did 
not shave. My other patients at that 
period were youngsters. Private Per- 
cival Drake was perhaps fifty years of 
age, or a little over, and to all of us 
he was ‘‘Dad”’ or “‘old Percy.” 

A more incongruous Christian name, 
for this rugged veteran, could never 
have been conceived—he neither looked 
like a Percy nor behaved like one. His 
appearance and his conduct were un- 
couth. His face was covered with 
corrugations—one could not call them 
wrinkles—and his large mouth, when 
he opened it for the purposes of audible 
mastication, seemed to be crammed 
with a confusion of irregular teeth, 
so yellow that they might almost be 
described as orange-colored. 

What was at first chiefly noticeable 
about Dad, however, was his grumpi- 
ness. His right arm had received, 
during a Gallipoli incident, a remark- 
able number of odds and ends of 
shrapnel. I saw selections of these 
Turkish souvenirs removed at more 
than one séance in the operating the- 
atre. Poor old Perey, when he at last 
left us, had been under the surgecn’s 
knife—in Egypt, on the hospital ship, 
and here in London—no fewer than 
nine times. And when, after his first 
operation with us, he gradually grew 
worse rather than better, nobody could 
understand what was wrong with him— 
until his arm was re-opened and a piece 
of rubber tube discovered within it, lost 
behind a wall of outwardly healed 
flesh. The disinterment of that small 
lost length of tube (which, fortunately, 
could not be blamed upon our hospital, 
this particular wound having closed 
over before Dad reached us) caused, I 
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remember, some mild cross-fire of jest- 
ing in the operating theatre, -with the 
prone form of the unconscious ancient 
as a focus; and ‘Sister’—who was 
chaffingly reproached for the crime— 
turned scarlet with horror even at the 
thought. But old Percy, when the 
matter was expounded to him on the 
morrow, was very wrath. Neverthe- 
less, his grumpiness decreased there- 
after by degrees, and it became clear 
that only the—to him—unwonted sensa- 
tion of fever and illness had been the 
origin of most of his bad manners. By 
the time he was out of bed and able to 
walk about he had come within meas- 
utable distance of a sort of politeness 
and was a favorite with all. 

Perey had seen previous wars, re- 
tired from the Army, become a breeder 
of hounds, and rejoined his former 
regiment in August, 1914. He came 
from Cumberland, and spoke with 
the broadest accent of the North. His 
conversation, when Sister and the 
nurses were not present, was richly 
Rabelaisian, and his sporting lore ex- 
tensive. He told me of an illicit bait 
for beck trout, which I shall probably 
some day get into trouble for trying; 
the entrancing secret has been a tor- 
ture ever since it was imparted to me, 
and I know I shall succumb to its 
temptation next time I go fishing in 
the Lake District—when peace has 
been declared. Dad, I promised my- 
self, would go fishing with me, or more 
strictly, poaching. But this was not 
to be. The old man, after we had 
patched him and cured him, was sent 
once more to the firing line—and he 
will not be grumpy, or breed hounds, 
or poach trout again. : 

It fell to my lot, as ward orderly, 
to give Dad a bath. His right arm, 
which was in a sling, he could not move, 
and he professed to be unable to soap 
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himself in a sufficiently thorough man- 
ner with one hand—his left. This was 
in the grumpy epoch, and as he stood 
in his bath—reminding me ofa gnarled 
tree, his body was so muscular yet 
badly formed—and I washed him by 
his own careful commands, I suspected 
that he was deriving a more or less 
malicious enjoyment from the episode. 
He directed me to scrub his back, hard, 
and likewise (if these details be per- 
mitted) to attend to his toenails. Also 
he expressed a desire to expectorate, 
adding: ‘I’m particular; I never spit in 
the bath I’min.’”’ He lolled luxuriously, 
puffing a cigarette, while I toweled him; 
then, as I began to get him into his 
pajamas, “No hurry,” he said. “It’s 
all right here; nice to be away from 
them wimmen in the ward; good girls, 
Sister and the nurses, but we under- 
stand each other.”’ 

I perceived that Dad’s grumpiness 
had been exorcised—and I was not 
loth to sit on the edge of the bath, for 
a breathing space, and smoke a cigar- 
ette with him. 

“Washed me right well, you did, 
orderly,” he went on. “They give you 
eleven bob a week, don’t they? How 
much were you earning before you 
enlisted?” 

I told him. 

His eyes twinkled. “I thought you 
were a bit of a fool,’’ was his comment. 
“Wanted to see yourself in a uniform, 
I suppose. ... What a game it is! 
. . . Me making you cut my toenails. 
.. . We'll have our laugh over this 
some day if we meet and I touch me 
’at. . . . There were some laughs like 
this in South Africa, only not so many; 
this is the war for laughs, this is, judg- 
ing by what I’ve seen and heard. . . . 
I wish I was out of it, and so do you. 
. .. The Turks can have their Dar- 
danelles for all I care; I want to go 
‘ome. . . . I’ve known the Army long 
enough, and the one thing men bother 
about is how to work their ticket. 

The New Statesman. 








That’s when you’re in. But when 
you’re not in you forget after a bit, 
and then you begin to ’anker to enlist. 
You ought to ’ave more sense, at my 
age, only you ’aven’t. You’re younger 
than me, but you'll think just the 
same.” 

This monologue, which I have quot- 
ed without any attempt to reproduce 
the dialect, was the introduction to a 
very pleasant friendship between Dad 
and myself. It was on this occasion, at 
the cigarette interlude in the bathroom, 
that we learned that we knew the same 
places and had a mutual interest in 
trout-fishing. Fishing talk and Cum- 
berland formed a bond between us, 
and when, at later dates, Sister or- 
dered Dad to go and take his bath 
(he was not, I am afraid, an enthusiast 
for ablutions of any sort) he always 
made out that it was essential that 
I should accompany him—on the plea 
that he ‘“couldn’t manage with this 
’ere sling.”’ Arrived at the bathroom 
his helplessness vanished. ‘Sit you 
down and ’ave a smoke; I can wash 
myself. I only thought you’d be glad 
to get away from them wimmen,”’ 
he would announce shamelessly. 

“You’re an ungrateful old scoun- 
drel,’”’ I said. ‘Think of all they’ve 
done for you!” 

“Oh, they’re good girls enough,”’ he 
admitted. “I’ve known a few wenches 
in my time, and I’ve liked some of them 
fine. But it’s grand to get away from 
them; that’s what I always come back 
to with wenches. . .. You can’t talk 
with wenches; you can only” (he 
seemed to be struggling with an idea), 
“you can only say odds and ends like.”’ 

“Married, Dad?”’ I asked. 

“Aye; I’ve been married this twenty 
year or more. That’s different. That’s 
comfortable.’”” And he wound up with 
this splendidly naive testimony to 
wedded bliss: ‘You see, you don’t 
’ave to say anything at all to your 
wife!” 

Ward Muir. 
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What a wonderful sensation of 
delight must enthral a man who has 
written a song which has moved a 
people; a song which has, as it were, 
given them the word they were trying 
to find, eased every simple man of his 
burden of inarticulate thought, taken 
him out of himself, and stirred his 
pulses till he does not know if it is his 
own heart which is beating or the 
heart of the world. Men of great 
poetic genius have had this incom- 
parable experience and men of no 
poetic genius at all. The gods give 
to whom they will the power to speak 
for the people, to read their hearts and 
interpret them to themselves, to 
confirm their conviction, steady their 
purpose, purify their pride, and banish 
their fear. These things a man may 
do with his song if the gods will and if 
the people have one heart. 

It has been said—and it might come 
true—that all that is needed to bind 
Russia together is a song. The Rus- 
sians, it is argued, would act as one 
people with one purpose if they could 
be spellbound. by the wizardry of 
musical martial words. The sugges- 
tion opens a wide subject of discus- 
sion. The right song, one hopes and 
fancies, might be written for Russia, 
but then the doubt comes—could a 
song be imposed upon a people? Could 
any form of words, however grand, 
have a disciplinary effect upon a mul- 
titude unless it were the interpretation 
of their own thoughts and emotions? 
Of the power of song there would 
seem to be no limit if the idea it 
embodies is already quick in the 
minds of those for whom it is written. 
Its influence may be for good or for 
evil, but it cannot coerce. A song may 
heighten passion till it is capable of 
any heroic effort. Oddly enough, it 
does not need to be true poetry to do 


this, though it may have the Divine 
fire without lessening its force. It is 
said that ‘John Brown’s Body”’ won 
the war for the North; but did it 
really do more than express the moral 
and political passion which leads to 
victory? Its power seems to consist 
in the rhythmical reiteration of a 
political idea which had already ob- 
sessed the mind of an army. Whoever 
wrote it knew how thought moves in 
the minds of men who have no time 
for direct thinking. It expressed 
that political idea in all its nobility and 
in all its crudity, touching it with the 
religious emotion inseparable from 
patriotic aspiration and with the 
fierceness inseparable from valor. It 
is as simple as it is insistent, and 
almost as prosaic as it is simple. 
The amazing thing is that “John 
Brown”’ should be so little of a poem, 
seeing that it expressed great emotions 
to the complete satisfaction of a great 
people, and expressed them in a form 
which did not preclude singing. As a 
song it served its purpose perfectly, 
and in lacking the Divine fire it lacked 
nothing but everlastingness. It may 
serve again to cheer a company on the 
march; it can hardly be a factor in 
the present war. But whatever its 
record or its worth, it did not bind a 
people, or even an army. It gave it 
voice, and the voice expressed its 
unity. 

May not the same thing be said of 
that far greater song which cannot be 
separated from its music, the ‘‘Mar- 
seillaise’? Neither words nor tune 
impregnated France with an idea; 
that idea was already coming to the 
birth. In the joy of her delivery France 


sang the ‘“Marseillaise.”’ Martial 
verse could hardly have been more 
telling. France could have been 


satisfied with nothing less. Once 
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again today it comes to her lips; it 
belongs to her forever. As soon as 
Russia is at one with herself she may 
produce a ‘‘Marseillaise’’ or a song of 
peace, but whatever it expresses it 
can only express a convinced Russia. 

It is of course arguable that just as 
the ‘‘Marseillaise’’ was the outcome 
of one man’s brain, so must the con- 
quering Russian song be, if it ever 
comes, and indeed every other song. 
It is idle to speak as though music or 
thought or form came from the people. 
That is true; but songs which move 
masses, like creeds which move masses, 
must be accepted before they can 
vivify. A form of creed is a dead- 
letter, a mere focus for scepticism, a 
law whose only effect is to create sin, 
unless it symbolizes the sentiments 
and epitomizes the religious emotions 
of those upon whom men design to 
impose it. A religious revival could 
not be produced by the chanting of a 
creed, though it might find solemn 
utterance in such a manner. 

The literature of this country con- 
tains many great hymns. A few of 
them are moderately popular, but it is 
not those which come to the front in 
great revivals. Some day a revival 
may produce a great poem. At present 
simple religious people find an outlet 
for their deepest feelings in a wide 
variety of sacred songs which, if we 
may say so without irreverence, are 
ridiculously inadequate to the emo- 
tions they represent. Exactly the same 
thing is true of our soldiers. We can 
only suppose that they have no 
need of a great battle song—though 
they have the passion in their hearts 
which might produce one. Unlike 
Cromwell’s soldiers, they have not 
taken a song from the singers of Israel, 
neither have they accepted what 
certain of their own poets have offered 
to them; they have preferred very poor 
stuff. It is a curious fact that the Bible 
seems to lose poetic as it gains moral 








influence. The New Testament is 
very much inferior to the old in point of 
poetry, very much higher in ideal. The 
Psalms leave us cold. Now and then 
a war congregation consisting of old 
men and boys and women is carried 
away for the moment by David’s 
martial ardor, but the soldiers of today 
regard them as part of a set service 
and no. more. Their feeling for 
rhythm is strong, and united as they 
areitisenoughforthem. Butadrum, 
which can warm indifference to the 
point of enthusiasm, cannot reconcile 
disputants. For that, reason and elo- 
quence are necessary; the magnet- 
ism of the orator and an appeal to the 
mind. Russia has need of these 
things. 

The phrenologist Lavater studied 
the human face divine till his brain 
reeled and he fell a victim to delusion. 
He believed that one day a portrait 
of Christ would be found, and tiat the 
sight of it would convert the world. 
It was a beautiful dream this of the 
old student of physiognomy; he thought 
a vast reform would be brought about 
by the imposition of an ideal. But 
though by men of goodwill the por- 
trait could have been recognized, and 
might have become, as it were, their 
ensign, for the others it would have 
been but one religious picture the 
more in the world. Similarly, by 
men of heroic mould the song would 
be accepted, but the rest would pass 
it by. For the song to triumph there 
must be no “rest.”’ The extent to 
which martial or any other passion 
can express itself is no test of its depth. 
A visitor from Mars would make no 
correct conception of the British 
Army by the study of its songs. The 
man who first said: “If a man were 
permitted to make al! the ballads, he 
need not care who should make the 
laws of a nation,’’ would be sore puz- 
zled by our soldiers. No nation has 
given birth to greater poets than the 
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English, but we are not a_ poetic 
people. English soldiers sing as chil- 
dren sing—for the pleasure of shout- 
ing. Yet perhaps we may say with- 
out offense to the Allies that their 
unity and purity of purpose are not 
excelled by any. Some people need 
expression, others do not. None can 
be ruled or reformed or modified or 
inspired by having suitable expression 
imposed upon them, even by their 
own men of genius. But when the 
song happens to fit the mood and the 
spirit the result may be overwhelming. 
We have discussed the difficulties of 
The Spectator. 
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finding or creating a song to lead a 
people to victory because they are 
almost too great for one to see how 
they may be deliberately overcome. 
The song that takes the heart and the 
mind of a people by storm does so 
for no reason that a critic, contenting 
himself with the apparatus of his art, 
could easily foresee. But the right 
song’s: influence is beyond that of 
statesmen and generals. We hope 
Russia will find her song. It seems 
worth while for the poets to tempt 
fortune, after all, and offer some for 
her approval. 





ON READING AT THE FRONT. 


On first going to France on active 
service, like many another subaltern 
before me, I reflected long on what 
books I should stow away in my valise. 
Books for reading on active service 
must, in my opinion, possess three 
qualifications. They should be rather 
solid matter, from the literary point of 
view, if they are to act as a fairly per- 
manent stand-by for the purposes of 
mental recreation; they ought to be, if 
possible, some classic that their pos- 
sessor should have read but has not 
(anyhow not in full); and, lastly, they 
should be as light and compact as 
possible—this in view of the restric- 
tions on the weight of the officer’s kit. 
During my leave, ‘prior to embarka- 
tion,” I toyed with the idea of pur- 
chasing some bulky classic like Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall in one slender 
volume on India paper, wondering, 
too, whether I might add a Complete 
Shakespeare, some Kipling and Steven- 
son to my store. What actually hap- 


pened was that, in the rush of de- 
parture, I forgot all about my intel- 
lectual pabulum and only contrived to 
pick up a cheap edition of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress at the railway station where 


I took train for the Front. In the up- 
shot I never regretted only having 
Christian, his friends and foes, as my 
companions on active service. 

The secret of comfort on active serv- 
ice is to be mobile. To be mobile it is 
necessary to have as small and com- 
pact a kit as possible. One moves 
about so much: one’s bed (i. e., one’s 
valise hold-all) is spread in so many 
queer places where space is greatly 
restricted that anything that tends to 
add to the number or weight of one’s 
possessions is to be discouraged. Small 
objects like books have a habit of snug- 
gling themselves down into the most 
secret corners of one’s valise, and when 
retrieved by one’s aggrieved servant 
are as likely as not sodden with damp, 
squeezed out of shape, or thickly coat- 
ed with adhesive mud. That is why I 
was content to have old John Bunyan’s 
masterpiece, a pocket French diction- 
ary, and one or two military handbooks 
as my whole library on active service. 

The innumerable cheap editions and 
reprints of the classics have been a 
perfect godsend to the armies in the 
field in this war. They are cheap 
enough to be read and passed on or 
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left behind; they are well printed and 
attractively got up. From the writer’s 
personal experience, an infantry offi- 
cer can be quite adequately provided 
for in this matter of reading if he were 
sent out from home a couple of these 
cheap books a week. It is a system 
followed with great success by a great 
many officers on active service. For 
one interested in serious reading, it 
would be a great boon to have some 
sort of literary godfather or godmother 
who would at regular intervals dis- 
patch him a parcel of these cheap 
books of a nature to appeal to the 
literary mind. 

Many battalions in the field have a 
sort of floating library made up of 
these cheap books, also of magazines, 
sent out from home or purchased at 
any of the larger towns in the war 
zone, which, lent from hand to hand, 
circulate round the different messes, 
and eventually get either left behind 
or carried along with the mess things 
to the next destination. In my own 
battalion more than once, when the 
billets have been bad and the weather 
on a par with the accommodation, some 
of us have raided these company libra- 
ries‘on behalf of the men and made 
rich captures of booty. It was the 
oddest collection of literature that we 
distributed to the men of our company, 
any number of magazines ranging from 
the popular monthlies to staid publi- 
cations like the Quarterly Review, pic- 
ture papers like the Graphic and the 
Sketch, copies of the Field galore, and 
authors as varied as “Sapper” and 
George Moore (I once handed The 
Brook Kerith to a Dissenting company 
sergeant-major and he didn’t like it, I 
remember) or Darwin and ‘‘Pitcher.’’ 

One may fill one’s kit with literary 
masterpieces, but as often as not it is 
the god of battles who picks the book 
that is going to give you the distrac- 
tion one so often looks for in the 
trenches under shell-fire. While The 








Pilgrim’s Progress reposed sweetly in 
my kit down at the transport lines, I 
have sat in a dug-out in the front line 
under a merry shelling and tried to 
allay my fears by perusing Miss 
Edgeworth’s Moral Tales left behind 
by the former occupants. Friends of 
mine have had recourse to Fenimore 
Cooper and the Stores’ Catalogue in 
similar circumstances. 

As far as the men are concerned, 
they seem to have little inclination for 
the reading of books on active service, 
even if they had the leisure. They are 
greedy for newspapers, and nowadays 
are able to supplement the generous 
gifts of free copies made by the great 
London dailies from the newsboys who 
haunt the back of the Front. ‘“‘Delli- 
Mell, London paper!” is a cry that 
empties the billets in most of the towns 
and villages where the divisions go out 
to rest. 

The number of local newspapers to 
be seen in the trenches of France is an 
interesting commentary on the terri- 
torial ties which unite our different 
regiments with their native soil. It 
can hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that every little township in the 
United Kingdom which produces its 
weekly or bi-weekly Gazette or Record 
has its representative in our vast ar- 
mies in the field who religiously reads 
the little home-sheet from cover to 
cover. 

There is one book that very many 
of our soldiers carry, and that is the 
Bible, or at least a prayer-book. Bibles 
and prayer-books—rain-sodden, blood- 
stained, tattered, both in English and 
in German—are fairly familiar objects 
in the chaotic litter of the battlefield. 
In the packs of the dead, in the very 
hands of the dead, you will find them, 
or abandoned in the bottom of some 
crumbling trench with loose leaves 
scattered all around. If one were re- 
stricted to taking one book, and one 
book only, on active service, I think 
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the choice of many British soldiers 

would fall upon the Bible. Putting 

religious questions aside altogether, 

there is a wonderful aloofness from the 
The Outlook. 
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agony and strife of the moment in the 
majestic English of the Scriptures, 
while of all books in the English lan- 
guageit is the one most redolent of home. 
Leander. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


“Jap Herron’’ (Mitchell Kennerley) 

is a novel which purports to be writ- 
ten from the Ouija board. Also, it 
purports to have been dictated by the 
spirit of ‘‘“Mark Twain.” It is a feeble 
piece of work, and, if one were to 
accept the assertion of its authorship, 
it would be with profound regret 
*that the conditions of the spirit life 
had effected so great deterioration 
in a style once so charming. About 
one quarter of the space is taken 
up with an Introduction describing 
“The Coming of Jap Herron’ by 
way of the planchette, but only readers 
who want to be convinced are likely 
to find it convincing. 


It must have been a congenial occu- 
pation for Francis W. Halsey, who 
edited ‘‘Great Epochs in American His- 
tory” to bring together, in a convenient 
volume, the speeches and documents 
relating to the most recent and signifi- 
cant epoch, the visits of the Commis- 
sions of the Allies. In the book en- 
titled ‘Balfour, Viviani and Joffre’ 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co.) he has grouped 
a narrative of the coming of the five 
Commissions from Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium and Russia; de- 
tailed reports of their reception at 
Washington, New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton and other American cities; the text 
of the speeches made by Mr. Balfour, 
M. Viviani, Marshal Joffre and the 
other Commissioners; and finally, an 
account of the arrival of American 
forces in England and France. The 
book is of enduring value as a 
part of the history of the great 


war. 


Many of Alice Brown’s warmest 
admirers will persist in thinking that 
the short story offers the best field 
for her rare gifts of sympathy and 
interpretation, but her latest novel, 
“Bromley Neighborhood,’ should 
shake their obstinacy. The story 
of a quiet New England village, its 
principal characters are: Thomas Neale, 
a prosperous farmer of the hard, 
over-bearing type; his sister Tabitha, 
a timid creature, life-inmate of his 
home by their father’s will, and 
owner, scarcely realizing her rights, 
of a handsome wood-lot which plays 
a crucial part in the plot; his wife 
Mary, a noble woman of ‘‘the serenity 
attained only by the goading of a 
passionate will’’; their two sons, Hugh, 
adventurous and high-minded, and 
Ben, charming, capricious and _ ir- 
responsible; their humble neighbors, 
the widowed Ardelia Brock and her 
daughter Ellen, a beautiful girl of 
the austerely virginal type; Grissie 
Gleason, a light-hearted, heedless little 
flirt; Peleg Simpson, the peddler, 
courting Ardelia, and Larry Greene, 
younger brother of the Squire, ‘‘the 
best educated man in town, not 
excepting the minister, who might 
have gone to the Legislature but for 
his habit,’”’ and who lives with his 
dog and his fiddle in a little house on 
the back road, and guides, philoso- 
phizes over and befriends the rest. 
With the romance of Ellen and Hugh 
is unfolded the subtler development of 
Mary Neale’s long-suffering love for 
her husband, and it would be hard to 
tell which of the two women is the her- 
oine of the book. The Macmillan Co. 











